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EDITORIALS 


—Not too many years ago, a fel- 
‘ low’s attendance at a National 
CITY BOUND Convention depended on certain 
specific factors, and probably more specifically than any 
one factor, the condition of the market. If sales looked 
like they were going to be tough, he was there with bells 
on; if easy, he might or might not put in an appearance. 
Not so today, for among other things, most canners 
realize that, while an immediate sale is not to be sneezed 


- at, selling today is a continuous, day in and day out 
- effort, based on careful planning in consultation with 


individual brokers, professional promotion, merchan- 
dising and advertising men, and other canners of like 
commodities. 


But here we are, getting specific. Canners have been 
known to go to Conventions to see and hear about new 
developments in equipment; new seed strains; more 
up-to-date labelling and so forth. They have gone to 
Conventions to learn of the latest developments in re- 
search; at other times, to learn of Government regula- 
tions, and at still other times, simply to have a good 
time. Nowadays, all of these things are important; 
as a matter of fact, just about necessary to keep in the 
swim in these swiftly changing times. 


This year, for instance, sales are no problem, yet it 
seems safe to say that brokers will come in for a good 
deal of attention. If our guess is right, canners will be 
looking for labor-saving equipment with the diligence 
of a bird-dog. A word to the wise: equipment manufac- 
turers generally report much more than average 
advance business on the books. Better get there early 
to make sure of delivery. In this connection, it should 
be noted that the Canners Program doesn’t begin until 
Thursday afternoon, while the Machinery and Supplies 
| xhibition opens at Wednesday noon. That means, all 
« ternoon Wednesday and all of Thursday morning for 
< opping with your suppliers. It should prove to be 
a record opening for the equipment folks. 


THE PROGRAM W—Wwhile this issue is carefully 

planned to provide the what, 
\\ nen and who of the Convention, let’s take a quick look 
a the program for emphasis. Note that there is an 
Coening and Closing General Session, three canning 
problems conferences, one raw products conference, 
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although the Closing General Session might also be 
termed such, one marketing session and one fisheries 
products conference, which is also a marketing session 
on fish. Last, but not least, a Food Editors Conference, 
which, incidentally is first on the program, and to which 
all are invited. The only major conflicts are on Friday 
afternoon, when there is a marketing session, a canning 
problems conference and a raw products conference all 
scheduled at the same time. 


The canning problems conferences seem geared to 
help to reduce the cost of production, particularly the 
one having to do with Instrumentation and the one on 
Materials Handling. The marketing session, with Marie 
Kieffer moderating, should be a humdinger. This fair 
lady always produces a winner. Canners will not want 
to miss the Closing General Session, with Secretary 
Benson. A good turnout for the Food Editors Con- 
ference would provide that most-important good im- 
pression, where it counts. 


SPECIAL —A word about the special articles in 

this issue is in order. They have been 
ARTICLES carefully selected for their, timeliness 
and application, and the authors hand-picked. Those 
looking for new products will find Professor Cruess’ 
article on lima bean products highly interesting. Those 
interested in group marketing will find Mr. Graf’s 
paper enlightening—it can be done. Mr. Scarlett’s 
article on automation should provide food for thought. 
The article on field equipment shows how research is 
solving some of the most perplexing field labor prob- 
lems. Our Tech Speaking editors have chosen the Food 
and Drug Administration as their subject this week, 
in honor of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Food and 
Drug Law, which, incidentally, is the subject of a spe- 
cial session at the Convention, and merits the attention 
of each and every delegate at Atlantic City. And last, 
but not least, there is the all-important description of 
what you will see and who you will meet in the Exhibi- 
tion Hall. ... Allin all, this issue should put the reader 
in the mood for Atlantic City. There, together with 
upwards of 20,000 others interested in the same theme, 
how could a man fail to profit, and how could he ever 
decide not to come, being able? 
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PRESERVERS—Dennis (25). 


NFBA MEETING—Convention Hall 


House The Convention 


NCA MEETINGS—Traymore Hotel (18) 


FOOD EDITORS CONFERENCE--Shelburne (26) 


CMSA EXHIBITION—Convention Hall 


PRESERVERS MEETING—The Dennis (25) 


NCA HOTELS — Traymore (18), Shelburne (26), Ritz- 


CMSA HOTELS—Claridge (20), President (32), Morton 
(3), Crillon (22), Madison (17), Colton Manor (6). 


NFBA HOTELS—Chalfonte-Haddon Hall (8 & 9), Dennis 
(25), Marlborough-Blenheim (24), Senator (10), Seaside (4), 


POOL HOTELS—Ambassador (29), Breakers (1), Brighton 
(19), Chelsea (30), Jefferson (15), and others. 
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/DAILY CONVENTION SCHEDULE 


DAILY SCHEDULE OF PRINCIPAL EVENTS 


MONDAY, JANUARY 16 


9:30 a.m.—Annual Meeting (morning session), National Food Brok- 
ers Association, Grand Ballroom, Convention Hall 


2 p.m.—Annual Meeting (afternoon session), National Food Brokers 
Association, Grand Ballroom, Convention Hall. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18 


10:00 a.m.—Meeting of Board of Directors, Associated Independent 
Canners, Inc., Chippendale Room, Hotel Traymore 


12 m.-5:30 p.m.—The Canners’ Show, Convention Hall 


2:30 p.m.—Meeting of Board of Directors, Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association, Rm, 10, Convention Hall 


{1:15 pan.—Annual Meeting of The Forty Niners, Board Room, 
Claridge Hotel 


5 pm.—Drawings for attendance awards, The Canners’ Show, Con- 
vention Hall 


5:15 p.m.—Presentation of Third Annual Service Award, The Forty 
Niners, Board Room, Claridge Hotel 


6 p.m.—Reception for The Forty Niners, Solarium, Claridge Hotel 


6:30 p.m.—Dinner Meeting of N.C.A. Procurement Committee, Man- 
darin Room, Hotel Traymore 


7 p.m.—National Food Brokers Association Banquet and Entertain- 
ment, Grand Ballroom, Convention Hall 


7 pan.—Meeting of N.C.A. Resolutions Committee, Chippendale 
Room, Hotel Traymore 


7:30 p.m.—Past Presidents Dinner, Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association, West Room, Claridge Hotel 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 19 


4 ain—Meeting of N.C.A. Processing Subcommittee on Foods in 
Metal Containers, Chippendale Room, Hotel Traymore 


930 a.m.—5 :30 p.m.—The Canners’ Show, Convention Hall 


a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A, Administrative Council, Mirror Room, 
Shelburne 


12:30 p.m.—Luncheon Meeting, Young Guard Society Board of Direc- 
iors, Club Room, Hotel Traymore 


p.m. 
“Shelburne 


Luncheon, N.C.A. Board of Directors, Grand Ballroom, 


p.omn—Meeting of N.C.A. Board of Directors, Grand Ballroom, 
Shelburne 


».m.—N.C.A. Conference for Food Editors, Diamond Ballroom, 
‘Shelburne 


.m.—N.C.A. Canning Problems Conference on Sirups and Siruping 
/perations, Traymore Room, Hotel Traymore 


.m.—Drawings for attendance awards, The Canners’ Show, Con- 
ention Hall 


p.m.—N.C.A. Reception for Food Editors, Club Room, Hotel 
Craymore 


' ..m.—Old Guard Society Cocktail Party and Buffet Supper, Oak 
ounge and Grand Ballroom, Shelburne 


0 p.m.—Reception and Dinner for State Secretaries, Belmont 
toom, Ritz-Carlton 


' (0 p.m.—Dinner Meeting of N.C.A. Raw Products Committee, 
Mandarin Room, Hotel Traymore 


m.—N.C,A, Dinner for Food Editors, Belvedere Room, Traymore 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 20 


‘ 


9 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Nominating Committee, Rose Room, Hotel 
Traymore 


9 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Raw Products Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee, Mandarin Room, Hotel Traymore 


9:30 a.m.—Annual Meeting (first session) of National Preservers 
Association, St. Denis Room, Hotel Dennis 


9:30 a.m.—5:30 p.m.—The Canners’ Show, Convention Hall 


10 a.m.—N.C.A. Annual Meeting (Opening General Session), Ameri- 
can Room, Hotel Traymore 


12 m.—Luncheon Meeting of National Red Cherry Institute, Mirror 
Room, Shelburne 


12 m.—Luncheon Meeting, National Meat Canners Association, Rut- 
land Room, Haddon Hall 


12:30 p.m.—Luncheon Meeting of N.C.A. Claims Committee, Pine 
Room, Hotel Traymore 


12:30 p.m.—Luncheon Meeting of N.C.A. Consumer Service Com- 
mittee, Chippendale Room, Hotel Traymore 


1 p.m.—Meeting of Board of Directors, National Canned Tomato 
Council, Inc., Rowsley Room, Haddon Hall 

2 p.m.—N.C.A. Conference on Marketing, Rose Room, Hotel Tray- 
more 

2 pm.—N.C.A. and C.M.&S.A. Canning Problems Conference on 
Instrumentation, Traymore Room, Hotel Traymore 

2 p.m.—N.C.A. Raw Products Conference on Agricultural Research, 
Belvedere Room, Hotel Traymore 

2:30 p.m.—C.M.&S.A. Fashion Show for Ladies, Trimble Hall, 
Claridge Hotel. Tickets available trom exhibitors at Canners Show. 

3 p.m.—Meeting and Dinner of N.C.A. Labeling Committee, Man- 
darin Room, Hotel Traymore 

3 p.m.—General Meeting of National Canned Tomato Council, Ine., 
West Room, Haddon Hall ’ 

3:30 p.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Fishery Products Committee, Club 
Room, Hotel Traymore 

5 p.m.—Drawings for attendance awards, The Canners’ Show, Con- 
vention Hall 

6 p.m.—Dinner Meeting of N.C.A. Statistics Committee, Chippendale 
Room, Hotel Traymore 

7 p.m.—Young Guard Banquet and Entertainment, American Room, 
Hotel Traymore 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 21 
8 a.m.—Breakfast Meeting of N.C.A. Legislative Committee, Club 


Room, Hotel Traymore 


9 a.m.—N.C.A. Canning Problems Conference on Materials Handling 
and Radiation Sterilization, Rose Room, Hotel Traymore 


9 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Raw Products Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee, Mandarin Room, Hotel Traymore 


9 a.m.—Annual Meeting of Canning Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation, Room B, Convention Hall 


9:30 a.m.-5 p.m.—The Canners’ Show, Convention Hall 


9:30 a.m.—Annual Meeting (second session) of National Preservers 
Association, St. Denis Room, Hotel Dennis 


2 p.m.—N.C.A. Annual Meeting (Closing General Session), American 
Room, Hotel Traymore 


bo 


p.m.—N.C.A. Fishery Products Conference, Belvedere Room, Hotel 
Traymore 


:30 p.m.—Drawings for attendance awards, The Canners’ Show, 
Convention Hall 


:00 p.m.—C.M.&S.A. Dinner Dance, Carolina Room, Chalfonte Hote] 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 22 


9:30 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Consumer and Trade Relations Com- 
mittee, Mandarin Room, Hotel Traymore 
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6. MORRILL, JR., President 
Nationa! Canners Association 
Washington, D. C. 


CARLOS CAMPBELL, Exec. Sec.-Treas. 
National Canners Association 
Washington, D. C. 


WILLIAM U. HUDSON, Vice President 


National Canners Association 
Washington, D. C. 


The Convention Programs 
Atlantic City N. J., January 16-22, 1956 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
NCA OFFICE—Sun Deck, Traymore—Tel. 5-7597 
INFORMATION BOOTH—Lobby, Traymore—tTel. 5-7573 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 19 


2:00 P.M.—FOOD EDITORS CONFERENCE 
Diamond Room, The Shelburne 


Presiding: KATHERINE R. SMITH, Director, Consumer Service 
Division, N.C.A. 


Address: Production, Marketing, and Consumption Trends in 
Canned Foods—Howarb L. STIER, Director, Division of Sta- 
tistics, N.C.A. 


Address: Some Developments in Raw Products Research— 
C. H. MAHONEY, Director, Raw Products Research Bureau, 
N.C.A. 


Introduction of Contest Winner: National Junior Vegetable 
Growers Association-N.C.A. Farm Youth Program 


Address: New Developments in Scientific Research—C. A. 
GREENLEAF, Associate Director, Washington Research 
Laboratory, N.C.A. 


Address: Those Blasted Canned Foods—NELSON H. BUDD, 
Director, Information Division, N.C.A. 


Summary: FRED C. HEINZ, H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


2:00 P.M.—CANNING PROBLEMS CONFERENCE 
Traymore Room, The Traymore 


Presiding: Dr. IRA I. SOMMERS, Associate Director N.C.A. 
Research Laboratory, Berkeley 
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SIRUPS AND SIRUPING OPERATIONS 


Address: Sugar Research for Canners—Dr. HENRY HASS, 
The Sugar Research Foundation, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Address: Syrups and Syruping Operations from a Canner’s 
Viewpoint—LIONEL W. RICHARDS, Bercut-Richards Pack- 
ing Co., Sacramento, Calif. 


Address: ‘Sugar Production for Canners’ Use—Dr. RAy W. 
JUNK, California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Address: Darkening of Sirups—DONALD G. WHITE, Western 
Branch Laboratory, N.C.A. 


Address: Siruping Operations in the Cannery—L. G. PETREE 
and D. S. BROWNLEE, Customer Research, Pacific Division, 
Continental Can Company, Hayward, Calif. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 20 


10:00 A.M.—OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
American Room, The Traymore 


Presiding: GEORGE B. MORRILL, JR., President, N.C.A. 


Invocation: VERY REV. ARTHUR MCKAy ACKERSON, D.D., All 
Saints’ Episcopal Church, Atlantic City 


Greetings: PRESIDENT MORRILL 


Report of the Committee on Nominations: LouIs RATZES- 
BERGER, JR., Chairman 


Election of Officers 
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C. A. GREENLEAF, Associate Director 
Washington Research Laboratory 
National Canners Association 


NELSON H. BUDD 


Director Information Division 
National Canners Association 


CHARLES H. MAHONEY 
Director Raw Products Bureau 
National Canners Association 


N.C.A. OBSERVANCE, 50TH ANNIVERSARY, FOOD LAW 


Address: (title to be announced)—H. N. RILEY, H. J. Heinz 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Member of the Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Food and Drug Administration 


Address: (title to be announced)—Dr. K. F. MEYER, Director 
Emeritus of the George Williams Hooper Foundation for 
Medical Research, University of Calfornia 


Greetings and Proclamation of New Jersey Food and Drug 
Week: THE HONORABLE ROBERT MEYNER, Governor of 
New Jersey 


Address: (title to be announced)—GEORGE P. LARRICK, Com- 
missioner of Food and Drugs 


2:00 P.M.—MARKETING SESSION 
Rose Room, The Traymore 


Presiding: HowArp L. STIER, Director, Division of Statistics, 
N.C.A. 


Pavel Discussion: The Canner-Retailer Partnership—Modera- 
‘or: MARIE KIEFER, Secretary-Manager, National Associa- 
Lion of Retail Grocers 


~.»cakers: W. H. CRAWFORD, Crawford’s Modern Village 
Stores, Inc., El Monte, Calif.; W. T. DAHL, Dahl’s Food 
\larkets, Des Moines, Iowa; Scott DETRICK, Scotty’s Mar- 
-ets, Louisville, Ky.; THOMAS TARPY, Columbus, Ohio; and 
:. VANDER HOONING, Van’s, Inc., Holland, Mich. ’ 


‘hese five individual food retailers who have taken a care- 
look at canned food merchandising will discuss such sub- 
is as eanned foods contribution toward net profit, their 
ortance as a traffic and sales builder, in-store promotion 
| retail advertising, and relative selling and handling costs. 


3:30 P.M. 


‘ress: The Future of the Packers’ Label in Canned Foods 
larketing—A. J. BECKER, Vice President and Food Prod- 
cts Supervisor, Foote, Cone and Belding, New York 
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Address: The Possibility of Establishing Your Own Label— 
From the Viewpoint of a Food Broker—Harry L. PROcTOR, 
Paul Paver & Associates, Inc., Chicago; and Chairman, 
Canned Foods Committee, N.F.B.A. 


2:00 P.M.—CANNING PROBLEMS CONFERENCE 
Traymore Room, The Traymore 


Session jointly sponsored by Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association and N.C.A. Research Laboratories 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Presiding: WILLIAM J. SCARLETT, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Philadelphia 


Address: Availability of Instruments for Canners—WENDELL 
S. YouNG, The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 


Address: Fundamentals of Measuring Systems— A. G. 
KOENIG, Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., Newark, N. J. 


Address: Application of Systems to Process Variables—JOHN 
E. BARBER, Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 


Address: Automation and the Kitchen—JAMES B. ANDERSON, 
H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, and Chairman, Food Commit- 
tee, Instrument Society of America 


Address: Instrumentation for a Dry Bean Line—C. L. FISHER, 
General Superintendent, The Illinois Canning Co., Hoopes- 
ton, Ill. 


Address: Instruments for Control of Product Quality—Dr. 
WLeuR A. GOULD, Associate Professor, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, and Quality Control Editor, Food 
Packer magazine 


2:00 P.M.—RAW PRODUCTS CONFERENCE 
Belvedere Room, The Traymore 


Presiding: C. H. MAHONEY, Director, Raw Products Research 
Bureau, N.C.A. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
Address: Fruit and Vegetable Research of Interest to Canners 
—Dr. FRANK P. CULLINAN, Chief, Agricultural Crops Re- 
search, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Plant Industry 
Station, Beltsville, Md. 


Address: The Agricultural Engineering Research Program of 
U.S.D.A.—Dr. E. G. MCKIBBEN, Chief, Agricultural Engi- 
neering Research Branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Plant Industry Station, Beltsville, Md. 


Address: Soil and Water Conservation Research Aids Plant 
Production—W. W. PATE, Assistant Chief, Soil and Water 
Conservation Research Branch, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Plant Industry Station, Beltsville, Md. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 21 


9:00 AAM.—CANNING PROBLEMS CONFERENCE 
Rose Room, The Traymore 


Presiding: C. A. GREENLEAF, Associate Director, N.C.A. Re- 
search Laboratory, Washington, D. C. : 


MATERIALS HANDLING AND RADIATION 
STERILIZATION 
Address: Raw Product Handling to the Cannery—LYLE SEA- 
TON, Research and Development Dept., Continental Can 
Company, Chicago 


Address: Can Handling Procedures—Automatic Handling of 
Cans in the Modern Canning Plant—W. A. GUESSROY, Clos- 
ing Machine Dept., American Can Co., N.Y.C., and O. G. 
BRAUN, Technical Service Div., American Can Company, 
Maywood, III. 


Film: Packaging Foods in Glass—Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. Discussion: C. P. WHITTIER, Manager of Cus- 
tomer Service, Packaging Research Division 


Address: Take A Look—at Your Warehouse—P. STEELE 
LABAGH, Director of Traffic, California Packing Corp., San 
Francisco 


Address: Influence of Plant Layout on Materials Handling— 
GEORGE EFFERTZ, Production Engineer Manager, Green 
Giant Co., Le Sueur, Minn. 


Address: Status of Radiation Sterilization—CoL, WILLIAM 
D. JACKSON, Chief of Research and Development, Office of 
The Quartermaster General, Department of the Army. 
Washington, D. C. 


2:00 P.M.—FISHERY PRODUCTS CONFERENCE 
Belvedere Room, The Traymore 


Presiding: Guy V. GRAHAM, Chairman, Fishery Products 
Committee, N.C.A. 


HOW TO MOVE MORE CANNED FISH 
... TO THE FAMILY TABLE 


Address: RICHARD HOOKER, Head Grocery Buyer, Philadelphia 
Branch, Food Fair Stores, Inc., Philadelphia 


Address: W. H. CRAWFORD, Crawford’s, Modern Villiage 
Stores, Inc., El Monte, Calif. 


... TO THE RESTAURANT TABLE 


Address: MARGARET L. MITCHELL, Vice President, Food Pro- 
duction, Stouffer’s Restaurant, Cleveland 


Address: JOHN RUFFLEY, Assistant Director of Research, 
National Restaurant Assocaition, Chicago 
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2:30 P.M.—CLOSING GENERAL SESSION 


American Room The Traymore 


Presiding : GEORGE B. MORRILL, JR., President N.C.A. 


WHERE IS THE FARM PROBLEM? 


Address: The National Aspects of the Farm Problem—THE 
HON. Ezra TAFT BENSON, Secretary of Agriculture 


Introduction of Contest Winner: National Junior Vegetable 
Growers Association-N.C.A. Farm Youth Program: by 
P. K. SHOEMAKER, Chairman, Raw Products Committee, 
N.C.A. 


Address: Vegetables for Canning —Howarp T. CUMMING, 
Curtice Brothers Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Address: Fruits for Canning—Wm. Hupson, Vice President, 
Gerber Products Co., Oakland, Calif. | 


Report of Committee on Resolutions: FRED C. HEINZ, H. J, 
Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Installation of New Officers 


TRUMAN GRAVES 
Nat'l. Chairman, NFBA 


WATSON ROGERS 
President, NFBA 


NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION 


OFFICE: Jan. 16 only—Ballroom Convention Hall—Tel. 6-2944 
Jan. 15 and 17-21—Rm. 34, Chalfonte Hotel—Tel. 4-0141 


ANNUAL BUSINESS SESSION 
Grand Ballroom—Atlantic City Convention Hall 


MONDAY, JANUARY 16, 1956 
9:00 a.m.—LoIs MILLER at the organ 


9:30 a.m.—Convention called to order—TRUMAN GRAVES, — 
Presiding 


Invocation: DON ELGGREN, Salt Lake City 


Annual Report: TRUMAN GRAVES, National Chairman. The | 
National Chairman takes a new approach in his report. A | 


fast-moving informative talk aided by visual presentations — 


and other food brokers. 


The Food Industry Unfolds Its Future—ROBERT W. MUELLER, 


Editor, Progressive Grocer. How will the future pattern of | 
food distribution affect you the Broker? (A special survey 
made for the NFBA Convention reveals the future trenis 
affecting distributors and Brokers.) 


Canned Food Sales Today—A special presentation of the 
National Canners Association. The NCA outlines how 
Brokers can use its promotion program to make more pro- 
fits for Brokers and canners. 
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The Food Broker Moves Ahead—Where and How—WATSON 
ROGERS, President NFBA. A view of the NFBA food 
broker as others see him. 


CBS Radio Presents—Five Minutes of the Latest News. 
Adjourn for lunch 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
1:30 p.m.—LoIs MILLER at the organ 


2:00 p.m.—Afternoon Session begins 
Report of Resolutions Committee 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Election of Officers 


The Future of the Broker in Frozen Foods—E. W. WILLIAMS, 
Publisher, Quick Frozen Foods Magazine. Mr. Williams dis- 
cusses the opportunities for food brokers in the expanding 
frozen food field. 


Public Meeting of NF BA Executive Committee—The Com- 
mittee meets with Counsel to discuss the meaning of the 
FTC Order on Solicitation of Accounts. Members will hear 
unrehearsed, forthright questions and answers on a subject 
of vital interest to all. Time will be alloted to permit 
members in the audience to submit written questions for 
answer by Counsel. 


The Time Is Now!—GENE FLACK, Sales Counsel and Director 
of Advertising, Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. Inspiration—ideas 
—humor—all dispersed by the bombshell of Sunshine. A 
real message delivered at a laugh-a-minute pace makes this 
an experience that will long be remembered. Acknowledged 
as one of the nation’s top sales managers, Mr. Flack has 
been studying, practicing, and preaching salesmanship for 
more than 40 years. 


Adjourn 


5:00 p.m.—Cocktail Party for NFBA Members, Courtesy of 
Saturday Evening Post. This will be held after the Busi- 
ness Session, Monday evening, in the Carolina Room, Chal- 
fonte Hotel. This is only for NFBA members wearing 
NFBA Identification Badges, and for their wives. 


NFBA BANQUET 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1956 
Grand Ballroom, Atlantic City Convention Hall 
7:00 p.m.—A delightful evening highlighted by an all-star 


entertainment program glamorously presented by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s Radio Network. 


The balance of the Convention period NFBA members 
will be meeting in sales conferences with canner and non- 
canner principals. 


CANNING MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
ASSOCIATION 


Exhibit Managers Office—Convention Hall—tTel. 4-8886 
(information & Registration—Convention Hall—Tel. 4-9001 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18 
THRU 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 21 


Vednesday 12 M. to 5:30 P.M. 
‘hursday and Friday 9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. 
Saturday 9:30 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
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ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


9:00 a.m.—Saturday, January 21, Room B, Convention Hall. 

In addition to the regular reports of the President, Secretary, 
Committees and the Election of Officers, two important 
new business discussions are scheduled: 

A. Schedule of CM&SA Exhibits, WM. SCARLETT 


B. Sanitary Standards (Committee Report), C. K. WILSON 


ANNUAL DINNER-DANCE 


Saturday, January 21—7:00 p.m.—Carolina Room, Chalfonte 
Hotel. 


NATIONAL PRESERVERS ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL MEETING 
FRIDAY, SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 21 
Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City 


This year’s program will follow the successful pattern of 
the 1955 Chicago meeting. There will be a minimum number 
of speeches; with heavy concentration instead on the “nuts 
and bolts” approach via numerous panel discussions. 


Topics covered will range from a report by a panel of 
Food Editors on what the housewife thinks of the preserve 
business and its products, to proposed revision of the indus- 
try’s Fair Trade Practice Code so as to give it a few more 
teeth with which to defend the ethical operator. 


There will also be a Jam & Jelly Sales Clinic, and a no- 
holds-barred discussion of Drained Weight of Frozen Foods. 
In addition, one of America’s top industrial designers will 
talk about Packages that Sell, and a panel of experts will dis- 
cuss ways in which manufacturers can profitably utilize the 
research which has been done on color retention in Strawberry 
Preserves. There will also be a Preserve Business Roundup, 
during which manufacturers from various parts of the coun- 
try will discuss business conditions in their own backyards. 
And, last but not least, representatives of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co. will give a full-scale report on the accomplish- 
ments of N.P.A.’s revitalized program of product publicity 
and what’s in the cards for the future. 


A special feature of the meeting will be a for-manufactur- 
ing-members-only luncheon on Friday, January 20, at which 
time an informal bull session on operational problems will be 
conducted by N.P.A.’s Technical Consultant, C. R. Zimmer- 
mann. 


SOCIAL EVENTS 


Details of time and place of the Forty Niner Reception, 
Wednesday Evening, the Old Guard Party Thursday Evening, 
Young Guard Banquet and Entertainment Friday Evening, 
and other social events, are provided in the daily schedule of 
events on page 13. 


Details of the Food Brokers Banquet, Wednesday Evening, 
and the CMSA Dinner-Dance Saturday Evening, are provided 
in the respective programs above. There will, of course, be 
many other private and semi-private social events during the 
course of the Convention. 
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EXHIBITORS --THE CANNERS SHOW 


Numbers progress to Stage—Even 


numbers right, odd numbers left. 


S—Soup Avenue (first aisle right) 
R—Relish Avenue (second aisle right) 


F—Fruit Avenue (straight ah2ad) 


V—Vegetable Avenue (first aisle left) 
J—Juice Avenue (second aisle left) 


Company Exhibit Booth No. 
A-B-C Packaging Machine Corp....... Packaging Machinery................ 
Box Stitchers, Strapping.......... 27 F 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp.......4 Addressing & Dupl. Equip......... 29 Fr 
Algene Marking Equipment Co......... Marking Equipment ........... aeannne 438 
Aluminum Co. of America... -Aluminum Closures... 3 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co........... Kettles, Containers, 14V 
Amerio Contact Plate Freezers, Inc...Contact Plate Freezing Equip. 17 8 
Asie Can Making Machinery............ 11V 
Anchor Hocking Glass Caps, Closures, id 
Angelus Sanitary Can Machine Co...Can Making Machinery. 12VvV 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc............. 6 J 
Metal Conveyor Belting............ 4J 
Can Cortener, Ship. Containers 15 J 
Audubon Wire Cloth Corp...................Metal Conveyor Belting............ 17 J 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp........... Can Making Machinery............ 26 J 

Barnes Co., W. F. & John..............0... Frocessing Equipment .............. 8 J 
3arry-Wehimiller Machine Co........... Processing Equipment .............. 32 F 
Brooks Chemicals, 24F 
28 


Canner Publishing Co., 


Canning Machinery Pasteurizers, Coolers 12 J 
Magnetic Separators. ............... 18V 
Cherry-Burrell Corp, Processing Machinery .............. 17R 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Ine.... Canning Machinery .. 5 
OO Handling Equipment ................ 34 
Container Corp. of America................ 31V 
Continental Can Co., INC. Cans 

Corn Products Sales Co.................0..... Corn Sugars & Syrups 

Crites-Moscow Growers, Inc..... . Seed 

Crown Cork & Seal Co., Can Div.....Cans 

Crown Cork & Seal CO.c..ercsiccccosscsesesose Caps, Sealers 

WO0d Preservative 23 F 
Diagraph Bradley, Ine... Shipping Room Equipment........ 33 V 
Dixie-Way Machine Canning Machinery 19R 
Dodge & Oleott, Ine... 18 J 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp...Vield Warehousing .... 34V 
Dudley Machinery CO. Canning Machinery ...............00 12R 
duPont de Nemours & Co., E. 1.......... Agricultural Chemicals ............ 18s 
Electric Sorting Machine C»............... Photoelect. Sorting Equip. 

Elgin Manufacturing Co 26 
Fawick Airflex Division.................000+ Pneumatic Clutches, Brakes.... 28 J 
Box Sealers & Printers.............. 7s 
Ferry Morse Seed Co 15 V 
Fiske Bros. Refining 118 
Co; Tac... 28 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.....Canning Machinery 18s 
yallatin Valley Seed Co 20 F 
General Mlectric Electron Beam Generator.......... 22 F 
Griffith Laboratories, The.................. 258 


18 


Company Exhibit Booth No. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works...... Kettles, Cookers ......... See 
CO. Caps, Glass .... 3S 
Horix Manufacturing Liquid Fillers ..... 5 F 
Huntley Manufacturing Co................. Canning Machinery 15 F&16V 
Huron Milling Co., The Food Seasonings .............. errr - 108 
International Mins. & Chem. Corp.....F00d Seasonings . 
International Salt Co., Inc.............000 Salt, Tablets 248 
KNieckhefer Container Corrugated Boxes 
Langsenkamp Co.,. Canning Machinery 24 J 
Lee Metal Products Co., 1R 
Factory Equipment ....... 8 F 
Manitowoe Enginering Corp... Packers 25 V 
Mayer & Sons Co., Inc., H. J F00d Seasonings 8 


Mojonnier Bros. Co... .... Fillers, Evaporators 

Morrison Bros. Seed Co 


National Canners 
National Container Cor Boxes ..... 


National Starch Products, Ince........... 


Oakite Cleaning Compounds ........... inn 
Old Dominion Box Co., Packaging Machinery .............. 2d 
Owens-Illinois Glass Closures, Glass .......... 
Glass Lined Equipment....15 S & 16 F 
Productive Equipment Corp............... Vibrating 33 
Pure Bees, Seed .. 29V 
Robbine Myers, PUMPS 27 
Rabine & A. Canning Machinery ......... 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., 28V 
Scott Viner Co., Canning Machinery ....... ~IRE&E14S 
Shuttleworth Machinery Corp........... Can Unscrambler ........ beevenseabaaes 3R 
Simplicity Engineering Co................. Gyrating Screens . - 2V 
Sinclair Boott Co., TRG Canning Machinery ....... 
Standard-Knapp Division... ..Labelers, Boxers, Sealers.......... 16 J 
Taylor Instrument COB. Recording Instruments ....... 
Thatcher Glass Mfg. Co., Inc Glass 2758 
Tygart Valley Glass Co Glass ....... 13 S$ 
TInton Bag & Paper Corrugated Boxes ....... 
U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co. .. Liquid Fillers iJ 
Walker-Wallace, Ine. ............ 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., 

Warner, 

Washburn-Wilson Seed Co........... 
Weston Electrical Inst. Corp.. -Recording Instruments .. 

White. Cam ..Caps, Sealers 2R 


Woodruff & Sons, Inc., F. H Seed 
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Calif. Vegetable Concentrates, Inc... Dehydrated Vegetables ............ 28 I° 
New Jersey Machine Corp...................Labeling Machinery 21S @ 
; 
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W. D. LEWIS, Secretary 


Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 
Washington, D. C. 


ELMER N. FUNKHOUSER, President 


Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Corp. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


C. K. WILSON, Vice-President 


Canning Machinery & Supplies Assn. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
San Jose, Calif. 


THE CANNERS SHOW 


The Machinery and Supplies and 
Services Exhibition, aptly termed 
“The Greatest Canners Show on 
Yarth” will open in Atlantic City’s 
Convention Hall at noon on Wednes- 
day, January 18th, and will con- 
tinue daily through Saturday, Janu- 
ary 21st, closing at 5:00 p.m. on 
that day. 

One hundred and thirty exhibits 
sponsored by CM&SA member 
firms will occupy the entire first 
floor and stage of Convention Hall, 
covering a total of 102,000 square 
feet of exhibits of canning machin- 
ery and supplies. Admittance will 
be by badge only. These will be 
‘ivailable without charge at the 
\egistration Desk in the foyer of 
ne Convention Hall. 


This year, for the forty-ninth 
howing, the supplymen have 
dopted a circus motif. The aisles, 
r streets, have been given the 
ames of canned commodity groups. 
‘y referring to the alphabetical 
st on the opposite page or the 
phabetical description of exhibits 
| the pages following, the proces- 
rv should have no difficulty locat- 
‘¢ a particular supplier. Street 
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EXHIBIT HOURS 


Wed., Jan. 18........ 12 Noon-5 :30 p.m. 
Thurs., Jan. 19....9:30 a.m.-5 :30 p.m. 
Fri., Jan. 20........ 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Fitts: 9:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 


Attendance Awards—each day, one- 
half hour before closing. 


signs will be found at all intersec- 
tions. 


The CM&SA Information Booth 
will be located just inside the en- 
trance to the Show to furnish visi- 
tors with last minute information 
on all Convention events. Also “The 
Canning Trade” booth, located im- 
mediately opposite the entrance, 
the first on the right in the center 
aisle, will be manned to supply 
needed information. 


A complete restaurant will be 
operating in the Convention Hall 
and snack bars will be conveniently 
located. 


As usual, valuable prizes will be 
awarded a half-hour before closing, 
each day. All canners, freezers, 
their employees and families are 
eligible to participate in the draw- 
ings. Coupons will be distributed 
by hostesses stationed at the en- 
trance to The Canners Show. 

Each of the exhibitors received 
two separate letters from this pub- 
lication asking for the details of 
their exhibits. Some few did not 
answer. Because we hestitate to 
guess at this important informa- 
tion, there is no description of 
these, although they are listed in 
their proper alphabetical sequence 
in the following pages. 


A-B-C PACKAGING MACH. CORP....... 19-F 


SHOWING —A-B-C Automatic Case 
Sealer and Unscrambler. 
ACME STEEL CO 27-F 


SHOWING —Carton Stitching Equip- 
ment, Flat Steel Strapping, Tools and 
equipment. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH ...... 29-F 


SHOWING—Multigraphing and imprint- 


ing equipment, which simplifies the print- 
ing of form letters, business forms, labels, 
letterheads, and many other paper work 
functions, 
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THE CANNERS’ SHOW—continued 


ALGENE MARKING EQUIP. CO............. 4-S 


SHOWING—Roller Printers, Continuous 
Coders, Markers, and a Power Conveyor 
for carton marking. 


ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA.............. 3-F 


SHOWING—Aluminum Closures for Cat- 
sup and Chili Sauce, and equipment for 
capping. 


ALUMINUM COOKING UTEN. CO....... 14-V 


SHOWING—A complete line of utensils 
and containers for all canning and pre- 
serving purposes, including steam 
jacketed kettles, widely used by canners 
and other food processors. 


AMERICAN CAN 8-R 


SHOWING—Its successful promotion of 
the huge variety of good things to eat 
that come in cans. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Members of Canco’s 
Sales, Research and Manufacturing staffs. 


AMERIO CONTACT PLATE FREEZERS..17-S 


SHOWING — And _ explaining Contact 
Plate Freezers. 


MAX AMS MACHINE 11-V 


SHOWING—Its new No. 894 High Speed 
Automatic Can Flanger capable of reach- 
ing speeds up to 700 cans per minute 
when equipped with 8 stations. The 
Flanger can be furnished with 3, 4, 6, or 
8 stations, all of which are adjustable for 
different can heights. The company places 
particular stress upon easy accessibility 
to all working parts, and to increasing 
the life service of the machine. 


ANCHOR HOCKING 7-J 


SHOWING—A complete line of Anchor- 
glass food products glass containers in- 
cluding narrow neck and wide mouth 
ware in representative capacities and 
finishes, and sealed with Anchor vacuum, 
screw and lug style closures. Also will 
be shown a display of cut-away sections 
of glass packages that demonstrate how 
the various types of Anchor closures 
effect their seal on glass containers. Also 
on display will be a group of representa- 
tive privately decorated closures that 
depict the merchandising possibilities 
with decorated caps. The company will 
also show its color movie “This is Anchor 
Hocking” in a theatre at the rear of its 
booth in Convention Hall daily during the 
show at 10:30 a.m., 1:30 and 3:00 p.m. 
This sound movie depicts the manufac- 
ture of glass containers, vacuum closures, 
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and package engineering and research 
services that are available to food pack- 
ers at Anchor Hocking. Food packers 
are cordially invited to see it as they 
make the rounds at the Show. 


HEADQUARTERS — Room 217 at the 
Claridge Hotel. Anchor Cap & Closure 
Corporation of Canada, Ltd., an Anchor 
Hocking subsidiary, will be in Room 1820 
at the Claridge. Open house will be held 
each evening during the Convention start- 
ing January 19 at the headquarters 
rooms. Customers and friends are 
cordially invited to drop in and visit. 


ANGELUS SAN. CAN MACH............... 12-V 


SHOWING—An Automatic Seamer de- 
signed especially to fill a multitude of 


Tubular Legged, Steam Jacketed Kettle 


manufactured by the Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Co. 


needs for the small canner, and particu- 
larly those having a large number of 
change-overs or short runs. Also fea- 
tured will be a High Speed Closing Ma- 
chine with spill-free speeds ranging up 
to more than 400 cans a minute. 


ARMSTRONG CORK 7-V 


SHOWING—Private design possibilities 
in both glass and corks, and a complete 
line of stock food containers. Panels will 
show blow-ups of some of the company’s 
national advertising in the food field, one 
displaying actual examples of food con- 
tainers developed by the company’s pack- 
aging service and other examples of de- 
sign possibilities in metal food caps. 
Backlighted revolving shelves will show 
stock food containers, including samples 
of outstanding private design in litho- 
graphed metal caps. 


THE CANNING TRADE .- 


IN ATTENDANCE—R. H. Hetzel, R. M. 


Ulmer, V. A. Game, R. M. Knupp, A. M. © 
Browne, Jr., Bryan Black, Jr., G. C. Cole- — 
man, B. T. Petry, A. M. Cavin, C. C.@ 
Dilatush, H. J. Adicks, K. Gordon, Jr., — 
F. F. Esslinger, W. D. Presson, and — 


W. H. Martin, Jr. 


ASHWORTH BROS., 4-J 


SHOWING—Metal Conveyor Belt Con- 
structions, Friction Drive and Positive 
Drive, both of Woven Wire and Flat 
Wire types designed for food process- 
ing industry applications, including 
washing, cooking, weighing, cooling, sort- 
ing, cutting, drying, blanching, grading, 
and many other operations. 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERB................ 6-J 
Reception Booth. 


IN ATTENDANCE —A. Bryan Clark, 


President; Merrit Clark and Carl Tapper- 
son, Sales; Donald Clark, Production; Dr. 
F. L. Winter, Breeding and Research; 
and Dr. G. W. Scott, Extension Service; 
to discuss seed requirements and other 
aspects of the trade. Also the full com- 


pliment of sales representatives includ- © 


ing Allen Bomm, Midwest; Albert Gallino, 


Tri-States and Pennsylvania; W. F. Har- 


grave, California and the Northwest; 


R. H. Hicks, Southeast; Douglass Mac- . 


Iver, New York State and Michigén; and 


R. W. Richardson, Wisconsin and Minne- — 


sota. 


ATLANTA PAPER 15-J 


SHOWING—The Cluster Pack System of 
high speed multi-unit cartoning of cans 
and cartoning machines, together with 
corrugated shipping containers manufac- 
tured by the firm. 


AUDUBON WIRE CLOTH CORP........... 17-J 


SHOWING—Metal Wove Conveyor Belts _ 


both of traction and chain drive construc- 
tion. 


BALDIN-LIMA-HAMILTON 26-3 


Reception Booth for the discussion of can 
making problems. 


SHOWING — Glass containers and clo- 
sures, 


SHOWING—Can Handling Equipment. 
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W. F. & JOHN BARNES 8-5 


SHOWING—Many items of automation 
including the Aseptic Canning Process, a 
new adjustable multi-size Case Packer, 
and other items of equipment. 


BARRY-WEHMILLER MCHY. CO......... 32-F 


SHOWING—Vortex Food Processing and 
Can Marking Equipment. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 15-R 


- SHOWING — Berlin Chapman Pickle 
_ Washer, the unique Shaker-Grader and 
other canning equipment. 
_ Washer is designed to remove sand from 


The Pickle 
cucumbers as they are brought in from 
the field prior to being graded and sorted: 
The Washer incorporates the only known 
method yet developed to scrub and re- 
move mud and sand that adheres to 
cucumbers. The design is such that the 
brushes are adjustable to adequately 
care for varying sizes of cucumbers. 
Tested during the past two years it has 
been found to be very satisfactory and 
effective in the preparation of pickles 
especially for fresh pack. 


Berlin-Chapman Shaker Grader 


IN ATTENDANCE—John B. Gillett, Ed- 
ward Jezwinski, and D. B. Anway. 


E,W. BLISS 22-S 


“HWOWING—A new Ultra High Speed 
‘tomatic Body Maker No. 403 designed 
produce 400 to 450 sanitary cans per 
nute, and which incorporates many 
wv design features. One of the most sig- 
icant developments is its compactness. 
is equipped with a smaller work table 
‘ich has no idle station. Other develop- 
nts inelude compressed air notching 
» removal; a single-station, double- 
ion edger; overhead blank lock for 
itive blank control at the forming sta- 
1; a stationary forming horn for per- 
' alignment of can blank; and a brake 
‘or main drive which eliminates the 
d for a clutch. In addition to the new 
\ymaker, they will also exhibit the re- 
tly introduced High Speed Round Can 
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THE CANNERS’ SHOW—continued 


EXHIBIT HOURS 


Wed, Jan. 12 Noon-5:30 p.m. 
Thurs., Jan. 19....9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Fats, 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
| 9:30 a.m.-5 :00 p.m. 


Attendance Awards—each day, one- 
half hour before closing. 


Rotary Flanger. An 8-station Double End 
Flanger, it is capable of speeds in excess 
of 500 cans per minute. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Howard U. Herrick, 
President; J. Howard Tredennick, Execu- 
tive Vice President; E. A. Irwin, Vice 
President in Charge of Sales; B. E. 
Meyer, General Service Manager; James 
T. Harrington, Director of Advertising 
and Public Relations; and Darrell E. 
White, Advertising Manager, all from 
Canton. From the Can Machinery Divi- 
sion sales and engineering: Arthur San- 
som, Howard Segerlind, Lewis R. Hills, 
L. J. Wimmer, Robert W. Strout, Joseph 
Klocke, Michael Mattera, Karl Paetow, 
and Paul Meinecke. Roland H. Johnson, 
Sales Manager of the Can Machinery 
Division, is in charge of the exhibit. 
Others who will attend are: Robert Shan- 
non and Frederick B. Porteous from Hast- 
ings, Michigan; John E. Garnhart from 
Chicago; and Leonard R. Crary and 
Samuel J. Lombardo from Philadelphia. 


BROCKWAY GLASS 19-V 


SHOWING—Glass Containers of the com- 
pany’s manufacture. 


IN ATTENDANCE—P. R. Morrow, F. J. 
Hutchison, R. M. Kirkpatrick, Al Beltz, 
A. V. Hall, W. A. Hett, Winner Taylor, 
Marshall Hartless, and Joseph Drummey. 


BROOKS CHEMICALS, 24-F 


SHOWING—Various odor control prod- 
ucts including lagoon odor control, silage 
stacks, and in-plant odor control. The 
company will also show a newly devel- 
oped type of insecticide for exterior use 
around the plant, of low toxicity to warm 
blooded animals, and of high effectiveness 
against resistant strains of insects. 


BURT MACHINE CO. .............04+ 7-R & 12-S 


SHOWING—The Wide Range Model AUS 
non-stop Labeler, featuring the non-stop 
Dual Label Feed that permits uninter- 
rupted service during operation, eliminat- 
ing shut downs when replacing labels. 
Also the Single Stroke High Speed Case 
Packer, which fills a two layer case with 


each plunger stroke, and the Multiple 
Diameter Case Packer. , 


IN ATTENDANCE—President John L. 
Whitehurst, and General Manager Harry 
A. Miller, together with a full corps of 
sales representatives from the different 
localities. 


CALIFORNIA VEG. CONCENTRATES....28-F 


FEATURING — CVC Vegetable Flakes, 
Granules and Powders. CVC’s processing 
is flexible. CVC is equipped to freeze, 
dehydro-freeze, brine, dehydro-brine and 
dehydrate the “nuisance vegetable items”, 
such as Parsley, Celery, Carrots, Sweet 
Bell Peppers, Fimiento, Leek, Tomato, 
ete. In “Stewed Tomatoes”, in Beef 
Stews, in Baby Foods, in Spanish Rice, 
Corn and Hominy, in Soups and Sauces, 
CC offers the canners convenience, econ- 
omy and control. 


IN ATTENDANCE—President J. B. Par- 
dieck, Vice President W. B. Bannon, and 
Food Technologist Robert Hughes. 


THE CANNER PUBLISHING CO............. 1-F 


IN ATTENDANCE — Personnel to pro- 
vide details of circulation, advertising, 
and editorial coverage of “The Canner 
& Freezer”. 


Burt High Speed Case Packer 


CANNING MACHINERY CO............... 12-J 
SHOWING—Pasteurizers and Coolers. 


THE CANNING TRADE 2-F 


SHOWING—Components of its complete 
information service, including “The Can- 
ning Trade” each week, “Canning Trade 
Almanac” annually, and “A Complete 
Course in Canning”, the industry’s text 
book. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Edward E. Judge, 
Editor; Arthur I. Judge, II; and Arthur 
J. Judge. 


HEADQUARTERS—Rooms 114 and 116 
Madison Hotel. 
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THE CANNERS’ SHOW—continued 


CESCO 18-V 


SHOWING — Sanitary Magnetic Flow 
Line Traps, Plates and Sweepers. 


CHAIN BELT CO 13-F 


SHOWING—lIts complete line of Drive 
and Conveyor Chains for the canning in- 
dustry. This includes famous Table Top 
(R) Chain, Roller Chain, Sprockets, 
Flexible Couplings, Self-Aligning Roller 
Bearings and Spray Nozzles. 


IN ATTENDANCE — Personnel to an- 
swer questions on the above, as well as 
Rex Industrial Waste Equipment, and the 
Chain Belt Vacuum Dehydrator. 


CHERRY-BURRELL 17-R 


SHOWING—Their full line of food pro- 
cessing, packing, and handling equipment. 
Features of the exhibit will include dis- 
plavs and demonstrations of the new 
“Milwaukee” Filler for small neck quart 
and gallon bottles; the low cost, high 
capacity design “Superplate’ Heat Ex- 
changer; sanitary, sturdy, small stainless 
steel mixing and/or storage tanks, new 
improved “Sunerhomo” Homogenizers; 
new “Flexflo” Pumps, Tubing and Fit- 
tings. 


IN ATTEND A NCE—Sales Managers and 
Product Specialists with J. J. Murphy, 
Sales Manacer, Little Falls, N. Y., Divi- 
sion, in charge. 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CO. 3-J 


SHOWING—For the first time the CRCO 
Hot Water Rotary Blancher, especially 
designed for ease of cleaning under 
recommendations of the Task Committee 
of National Canners Association for de- 


velopment of sanitary construction of 
blanchers. Model 700 Hand Pack Filler 
with telescoping top, which can also be 
supplied with standard hand filling top, 
a simplified redesign of previous models 
for greater efficiency and lower mainte- 
nance, especially adapted to close coup- 
ling to seamers to handle either tin or 
glass jars. A redesign of the previous 
6-pocket Pea and Bean Filler for either 
tin or glass. Also shown CRCO Nubbin 
Grader for elimination of objectionable 
short pieces, seeds and splits, from cut 
string beans. The CRCO Model F Bean 
Snipper with a new simplified and more 
economical drive. The Urschel Model 
30C String Bean Cutter for cross cutting. 
The CRCO String Bean Grader with the 
new special aluminum alloy pockets, 
exhibited for the first time. A new String 
Bean Cleaner, exhibited for the first time. 
CRCO String Bean Harvester for the 
mechanical picking of green beans, ex- 
hibited for the first time in Chicago last 
year. And many other pieces of equip- 
ment, including Labelers, Casers, Case 
Sealers, Can Ejectors, etc. 


C.1.T. 10-V 


IN ATTENDANCE—S. D. Maddock, E. 
T. Neville, R. A. Bowman, D. E. Grow, 
J. F. Ebert, R. S. Murphy, D. V. Mc- 
Carthy, E. W. Ford, N. W. Doyle, and 
H. A. Post,:to discuss installment financ- 
ing of new machinery to pay for itself by 
increased earnings through mechaniza- 
tion of your canning lines. The company’s 
services are used to finance the time sales 
made by the largest makers of canning 
equipment. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT 34-F 


SHOWING—Hydraulic Handling Equip- 
ment. 


CONTAINER CORP. OF 1 “Vj 


SHOWING — Paperboard Cartons and} 
Containers for the canning industry. 


CONTINENTAL CAN 11-J 


Reception Booth. A_ spacious, well 

arranged lounge where canners may re-™ 
lax, meet friends and talk over can and@ 
other packaging problems. = 


IN ATTENDANCE—A full delegation of J 
executives from sales, production and re-@ 
search from all sections of the country, 7 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO................. 6-V ' 


IN ATTENDANCE — Executives, sales 
and technical personnel to explain the ad- 
vantages of corn sugars and syrups. 4 


SHOWING—Color photographs of new @ 
processing strains of vegetables, canned @ 
samples of new varieties of beans, peas, @ 
and hybrid sweet corn, and data on yields 
and other technical information on the 
trials from which the samples were@ 
obtained. 


CRITES-MOSCOW GROWERG................ 7-F 


Friends and customers can discuss “re- 9 
searched pea seed” at the company’s 
booth in charge of Irving J. Courtice, 
The company offers 15 varieties of can- 

ner-freezer pea seed. q 


CROWN CORK & SEAL CO.......11-R & 16-5 
Reception booth. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Large delegation of 9 

Can Division and Seal Division execu- @ 
tives from sales, research and production, @ 
to welcome and consult with customers. § 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


NEW BLISS BODYMAKER—A new, ultra high-speed body- Ba 
maker, designed to produce 400 to 450 cans per minute, has been 
developed by E. W. Bliss Company. Known as the No. 403, it is 
the latest machine in Bliss’ new line of automatic, high-speed can 
making machinery and incorporates many new design features. 
Built for sustained, automatic operation at high speeds, the body- 
maker handles cans ranging from 2%” to 54%” in height and from 
2-1/16” to 444” in diameter. Adjustments in changing can sizes 
are easily and quickly made. 
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Solid color and large yields 


The uniform interior color of Northrup King’s Red Cored 
Chantenay carrot makes it a first choice for canning or 
freezing. Flesh is reddish-orange in color, tender, sweet, 
and of excellent quality. Heavy shoulders and stump roots 
make a blocky shape for economical handling and process- 
ing. An excellent field performer, it produces large tonnages 
per acre. Northrup King’s strain is developed from in- 
dividual selections subjected to adverse conditions of growth. 
This strain has fewer seeders or “‘bolters’” than most com- 
petitive ones. 


RED CORED CHANTENAY CARROT 
FROM NORTHRUP KING 


Order today from your Northrup King Dealer 
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DARWORTH, 23-F 


SHOWING—A 3% ft. x 4 ft. reproduc- 
tion of a stack of field boxes treated with 
Cellu-San to show the widespread accept- 
ance of the product by leading canners 
and freezers. Cellu-San is an odorless, 
tasteless, non-toxic wood preservative, 
developed expressly for the food industry. 


DEWEY & ALMY CHEM. CO............... 21-V 


SHOWING—Sealing Compounds for can 
and glass closures and featuring an auto- 
matic high speed Compound Applying 
Machine and Drier, a continuous opera- 
tion eliminating intermediate handling of 
can ends. 


DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY 33-V 


SHOWING—A Carton Printer for print- 
ing the ends of cases attractively and 
distinctively as an assistance in your mer- 
chandising efforts. Also featured a Wire 
Stitching Machine with electrically acti- 
vated post; Stencil Cutters; Stencil 
Board; Brushes; and other shipping room 
needs. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO........... 13-V 


SHOWING—A Dispenser for automatic 
mechanical dispensation of flake canner’s 
salt. This machine was first displayed 
at the last Convention in Chicago, and 
this showing will be the first that coin- 
cides with production in quantities that 
make it generally practicable. Helping 
canners to reduce their salt costs will be 
the objective of the exhibit. The Diamond 
Precision Dispenser will be on display 
installed on a hand pack Filler. “The Dis- 
penser automatically and infallibly, says 
the company “deposits a measured 
amount of salt into each can”. 


Cellu-San Treated Boxes 
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THE DIVERSEY 30-V 


IN ATTENDANCE—Representatives to 
demonstrate the powerful disinfecting 
action of their products. Insecticides and 
sprayers will be highlighted in the ex- 
hibit. 


DIXIE-WAY MACHINE CO................. 19-R 


SHOWING—Russell’s Case Packer, Case 
Sealers, and Automatic Cookers. 

IN ATTENDANCE —Lee Russel, Ira 
Russell, and others. 


DODGE & 18-J 


SHOWING—D & O “World of Flavor” 
dry soluble Seasonings for the canning 
and freezing industries. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE..34-V 


Personnel in attendance with literature to 
explain the advantages of field ware- 
housing. 


EXHIBIT HOURS 
Wed., Jan. 18........ 12 Noon-5 :30 p.m. 
Thurs., Jan. 19....9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Pri,, Jan. 20......: 9:30 a.m.-5 :30 p.m. 
Sat., Jan. 9:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 


Attendance Awards—each day, one- 
half hour before closing. 


DUDLEY MACHINERY 12-R 


SHOWING—A remote control set up of 
electronic switches which automatically 
cuts off power when stoppage occurs in 
any point in the line, thus preventing 
jams and backups. Line flow is resumed 
automatically when the trouble spots are 
cleared. Electronic impulses control 
motor starters at all vital points. 


E. |. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO....... 18-S 


Attendants on hand to give full informa- 
tion on agricultural chemicals and non- 
nutritive sweeteners. 


ECONOMIC MCHY. 29-S 


SHOWING—A representative display of 
labeled and banded samples of foods pro- 
duced by customers currently operating 
labeling and banding machinery manufac- 
tured by the firm. 
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CRCO Hydro Pumping Unit 


IN ATTENDANCE—George L. N. Meyer, 
Jr., James F. Parsons, Richard C. Poore, 
Arthur T. Moroni, William J. Kastner, 
James H. Maloney, Louis J. Rouleau, 
Fernando R. Olivan, and R. Compton. 


ELECTRIC SORTING 26-F 


SHOWING —A fully operating photo- © 


electric color sorting machine for sorting 


such products as beans, peas, and corn, — 
In addition to the sorting of the above 
products for the canner, this equipment is — 


in widespread use by leading seedsmen — 


for the fitting of their crops. Also on dis- © 
play will be the popular fresh products — 
Pneumatic Separator with the new extra — 


wide intake and vibratory Feeder. This — 
machine will also be in operation and will | 


demonstrate the removal of skins, splits 


and lightweight trash from fresh and 


soaked beans. 


IN ATTENDANCE—S. B. Parker, W. E. 
Wilson, C. L. Palmquist, and E. E. Glaske. | 


26-5 
SHOWING — Filling and Capping Ma- 
chines for viscous and semi-viscous | 
products. 

FAWICK 


SHOWING — And demonstrating indus- 
trial clutches and brakes, particular!y 
adaptable to the operation of can making 
equipment. 


J. L. FERGUSON CO...... 


SHOWING — Illustrations of the coni- 
pany’s regular line of ‘“Packomatic” 
Packaging Machines for the canning 
trade. The company will show an amaz- 
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F.0.B. Manitowoc, ) 


11745 


$24 extra. 
A simple, high speed unit for packing twelve 46 taken away on the conveyor which is an integral 
ounce cans in a single layer. Packs 600-700 cases part of the unit. 


per hour. Cans move along conveyor in upright 


position — no denting of cans or bruising con- Entire operation is fast, simple, safe, clean and 


tents — no tearing of labels. Case is placed over easily handled by female personnel. Occupies 
cans which are automatically positioned; then a _—. only a minimum amount of space and can easily 
flip of a lever and the case is gently inverted and be moved from one location to another. 


Pack Cases Faster, Cut Labor Costs 
with MANITOWOC Case Packers 


. i 10 3 $155 gd agg A low cost, big production unit handling 
me veyor. Casters $24 #10 cans in a single layer pack. Packs 600- 
extra. 


700 cases per hour. Cans moving along con- 
veyor belt are in an upright position at all 
times — prevents damage to cans, contents 

and eliminates torn labels. Cans are 
automatically positioned so 
that operator merely 
slips case over cans, 
flips lever and 
entire case is 
inverted into 


proper position 
for take away or 
sealing. 
Entire mechanism is simple, 
safe and fool-proof. Weighs only 700 Ibs. — 
occupies floor area of only 7’ x 2’ — easily moved 
from one location to another. 


195 


F.0.B. Manitowoc, 
Wis. (Optional) 


TAKE-AWAY venient 36” conveyor to MANITOWOC ENGINEERING CORP. 
CONVEYOR ‘emove filled cases. Op- 551 - 16th Street 
erates from a power 
i Model #10 may be take-off provided on MANITOWOC, WIS. 


equipped with a con- case packer. 
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THE CANNERS’ SHOW—continued 


ing pair of animals, one a truly remark- 
able chicken that gazes into a crystal ball 
and answers questions “yes” or “no”, and 
the other, equally talented, is Joe 
Bazooka, rabbit cannoneer that fires a 
cannon ball at a target, for the amaze- 
ment and delight of the visitors. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED 15-V 


SHOWING—Leading canning and freez- 
ing vegetable seed varieties. Featured 
will be Processor Bean, a white seeded 
canning and freezing variety. Healthy, 
distinctive dark green vines having a high 


degree of resistance to common bean: 


mosaic, bear an abundance of long, 
straight pods. It is noted for its high 
percentage pack out. The pods show no 
seed cavity in the mature pods, and 
make a very attractive pack with a clear 
liquor color. Also featured will be a new 
Stringless Blue Lake, a white seeded Pole 
Bean. Stringless at all stages, this bean 
produces a heavy crop of long, straight 
pods. It is resistant to Common Bean 
Mosaic. Miragreen Peas for canning and 
freezing. Detroit Dark Red Beets, the 
leading canning variety. Special can- 
ners’ strain of Red Cored Chantenay Car- 
rot. Special canners’ strains of all can- 
ning Tomato, varieties of their own grow- 
ing. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Gayle Johnson, Ned 
Banton, and George Eggleston will be 
pleased to discuss these and other 
varieties with anyone kind enough to visit 
them. 


FISKE BROS. REFINING CO................. 11-S 


SHOWING—Applications of Lubriplate 
Lubricants for use on machine parts op- 
erating under water. 


W. J. FITZPATRICK 2-S 


SHOWING—A new advance in food tech- 
nology identified as Therminution. A 
Therminuting Machine will be on display. 


FOOD ENGINEERING 17-V 


SHOWING—Copies of “Food Engineer- 
ing” with personnel in attendance to ex- 
plain circulation, advertising and editorial 
coverage of the publication. 


FOOD MACHINERY & CHEM. CORP.....1-S 


SHOWING — Production models of the 
revolutionary 3A Universal Corn Cutter 
with ASD (Automatic Size Detection), 
a unique system of pre-opening knives 
which strip kernels from both large and 
small ears of corn, achieving maximum 


26 


Cherry-Burrell “61” Industrial Filler 


yield without grading or constant machine 
adjustment. In field tests, carried out 
during the 1955 season, the 3A Cutter 
established new standards of product re- 
covery and low operating costs. Also 
demonstrated will be the Sure-Way Pack- 
age Caser, a machine that automatically 
positions, assembles and loads, rigid or 
semi-rigid packages into shipping cases 
in a continuous operation. This Caser 
display will be complemented with that 
of a Non-Shock Caser, a high capacity 
machine that automatically loads filled 
cans into shipping cases at a speed which 
is limited only by the operator. Another 
outstanding performer will be a Con- 
tinuous Atmospheric Cooker and Cooler, 
a precision built unit that incorporates 
the FMC Spiral-Reel mechanism to pro- 
vide fast ,even cooking and sterilization 
of in-can food products in a continuous 
operation. This automatic, high capacity 
cooker-cooler combination provides sub- 


FMC Model 3A Corn Cutter 
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stantial savings in operating costs over 
more conventional methods of cooking. 
On display also will be an array of Fillers 
that includes the unique Carruthers 
Multi-Pak that places whole or French 
sliced beans into cans automatically; a 
15-pocket Pea and Bean Filler that com- 
bines product filling and brining into one 
operation; the Flexible Hand Pack Filler 
including a number of attachments for 
special application; a 30-pocket M&S 
Filler, recognized as “Standard of the 
Industry” for its speed, accuracy and 
adaptability to handle a wide range of 
products; and the unique Mara-Pak “H” 
Filler specially designed for use in the 
convenience food industry. Other items 
of equipment include the new FMC 24- 
Valve Juice Filler, Continuous High Pres- 
sure Steamer, Corn Husker, Key Froth 
Flotation Cleaner, the recently acquired 
Deaerator, Knife Honer, Urschel Model 
“O” Slicer, Urschel Model “W” Green 
Bean Slicer, FMC Jet Disposer, and the 
Allen Vibrating Table. In addition to 
these machines exhibited by FMC’s Can- 
ning Machinery Division, the company’s 
John Bean Division will display items of 
row crop spraying equipment. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Benjamin C. Carter, 
Executive Vice President in Charge of all 
FMC Machinery Divisions; C. K. Wilson, 
Vice President and Manager, Canning 
Machinery Division; William deBack, 
Vice President and Managing Director, 
International Machinery Corporation, an 
FMC affiliate; S. A. Mencacci, General 
Manager, International Machinery Cor- 
poration; Harold L. Link, Operation & 
Sales Manager, Canning Machinery Divi- 
sion’s Eastern Operation at Hoopeston, 
Illinois; Frank J. Fay, Sales Manager, 
Canning Machinery Division’s Western 
Operation at San Jose, California; A. 
Wayne Elwood, Manager, FMC Export 
Department and Coordinator of Overseas 
Operations; and Paul DePace, Manager, 
FMC’s Organization Planning and Mar- 
ket Research Department. Representa- 
tives of FMC’s Stokes & Smith Company, 
Fairfield Chemical, Westvaco Chlor- 
Alkali, Westvaco Mineral Products, and 
Florida Divisions, will also be in attend- 
ance. 


4-V 


SHOWING —Its monthly journal and 
other literature. 

IN ATTENDANCE — Mel Carlson and 
other representatives to explain adver- 
tising, circulation, and editorial coverage 
of the publication. 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO............... 20-F 
Reception Booth. 


L. P. Cooper and L. P. Cooper, Jr., from 
the Bozeman office; H. B. Schlagenhauf, 
Midwest Sales; W. C. Hunter, Eastern 
Sales; and O. D. Agenbroad, Idaho Re- 
search Station; in attendance to greet 
friends in the industry and to give serv- 
ice on any seed problems they may have. 
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Model 3-A UNIVERSAL with A.S.D.” 


—and all these 
@i> | exclusive 


ADVANTAGES 


mons 5 to7% greater yield per ear! 


YIELD 
HIGHER 15 to 20% greater production 
CAPACITY per cutter! 
ALL-NEW FMC °, 
CUTTER HEAD — with A.S.D. FEWER 21 ‘% fewer parts — for reduced 
PARTS maintenance! 
Here is the key t isi tting: 
LESS Up to 50 more cutting time 


HONING between knife honings! 

Accurate depth control adjust- 

pot ments made while machine is 
operating! 

NO GRADING Cuts mixed ear sizes with max- 

REQUIRED imum yield! 


* Automatic Size Detection 


assuring the proper cut —regardless 
of variable ear diameters. Through 
“Automatic Size Detection,” knives 
instantly adjust to a deeper cut for 
ears of large diameter, shallower 
for smaller ears. Minimum knife 

settings can be regulated in- 

stantly while the machine is in op- 
eration —without loss of production. 


. FREE CORN CUTTER BULLETIN NO. CMD. 601E, available 
See the new FMC Model 3-A Corn Cutter on display on request, gives you full details, illustrates the many 


at the Canners Show in Atlantic City, —gutstanding features of the FMC Model 3-A. Write today! 
Jan. 18 to 21. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Division 

P.O. Box 1120, San Jose 8, Calif. 529-7 
103 E. Maple St., Hoopeston, Il. 

(0 Please send me your Bulletin on the FMC Corn Cutter, 


nS 
Y FOOD MACHINERY 
Model 3-A Universal with A.S.D. 


Company 


General Sales Offices: Address 


FOOD MACHINERY 


‘A AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 0 Have your representative call. 


WESTERN: SAN JOSE, CALIF, + FASTERNs HOOPESTON, Ill.) 
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De Model 3-4 Corn Cutter introduces an entirely new Sen 
Concept of Cost-saving automation. It 1S unequalled for high — 
Yield and quality of cyt. Proved through thousands of hours — 
of actual Operation, this ig the first Major advancement in c nee 
cutters since the FMC Universa] 
in widest 
Te-Opening 
T8e and small] €ars close and Clean 
Out the need for size 8rading or constant machine adjust. ° 
Ba ment. Other new features: fewer Cutter 
7 More accurate Cut adjustments . 
3 EW Ticatio Por- 
Tough improved 
’ at lower cost Per ton. ae 
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THE CANNERS’ SHOW—continued 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 22-F 


SHOWING—Complete line of radiation 
equipment for the food processor, includ- 
ing Fluorosecopiec Units for bulk and pack- 
age inspection, and the Electron Beam 
Generators for food sterilization and 
pasteurization. 


GRIFFITH 25-S 


SHOWING—Seasonings and recipes with 
sales and laboratory personnel in attend- 
ance for consultation. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACH. CO........... 4-F 


SHOWING—The Key Vine Feed Regula- 
tor and Durham Mechanical Hoist in con- 
nection wtih a Steel White Style Viner 
Feeder. Photographs and blueprints of 
the complete line of Hamachek equip- 
ment will be shown. The Jarrell Feeder 


Diagraph Bradley will exhibit the 
Young Carton Printer 


with which one man on a tractor with 
front end fork can feed four viners, will 
be of particular interest to every packer 
of green peas and lima beans. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Frank Hamachek, 
III, Richard L. Hamachek, William F. 
Irving, Nate Hughes, Harry H. Howeth, 
Ed McGinness, Bert W. Nevins, Joe Bott, 
and Ralph E. Richards. 


HAMILTON COPPER & BRASSG............ 26-V 


SHOWING—Stainless Steel Steam Jack- 
eted Agitating Kettles of special sanitary 
round corner construction. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS 3-S 


SHOWING—A complete line of packers’ 
bottles and jars in all sizes and in flint, 
amber, and blue. 


Reception Booth set up in parlour style 
for the comfort of the company’s cus- 
tomers and friends. Coat racks will be 
convenient for those who wish to visit 
the booths and come back to rest and 
converse from time to time in comfort- 
able lounge chairs. 


EXHIBIT HOURS 
Wed., Jan. 18........ 12 Noon-5 :30 p.m. 
Thurs., Jan. 19....9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
San. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Sat., Jan. 21.......2 9:30 a.m.-5 :00 p.m. 


Attendance Awards—each day, one- 
half hour before closing. 


IN ATTENDANCE—A. E. Heekin, Jr., 
C. L. Heekin, C. A. Rolfes, J. J. Flynn, 
KE. J. Nolan, H. E. Uehlein, Roy A. Bar- 
ton, S. H. Champlin, E. G. Grab, N. W. 
Haas, W. J. Hoye, and N. M. Spain. 


MANUFACTURING CO............. 5-F 


SHOWING — And demonstrating how 
Horix equipment brines, sauces, or fills 
wide mouth glass or tin containers at 
high speeds without foaming or spill. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO................. 15-F & 16-V 


SHOWING — And describing the new 
“Monitor” Modernized Blancher and 
Green Pea Cleaner, and other “Monitor” 
equipment. 


IN ATTENDANCE — George F. Reid, 
Vice President, who will be assisted by 
Howard Griffin, sales representative of 
the Philadelphia area, and other sales 
personnel. 


HURON MILLING 10-S 


SHOWING — Samples of MSG (99+% 
Monosodium Glutamate), and HVP 
(Hydrolyzed Vegetable Protein) Prod- 
ucts. MSG is known for its ability to 
intensify the natural flavor of food, while 
HVP adds a characteristic “braised-beef” 
background flavor. 


IN ATTENDANCE—M. Patricia Kearns, 
Glenn H. Freeman, H. Peale Haldt, Joe 
D. Keating, Edward T. Keating, Roland 
Schumard, and William Mumford. 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


INTERNATIONAL MIN. & CHEM....... 35-V 


Hospitality Booth manned by members of 
the company’s sales force well qualified 
to discuss Ac’cent (Pure Monosodium 
Glutamate) application in the food manu- 
facturing industry. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT 24-S 


SHOWING—Sterling Salt Products used 
in canning, including Sterling Evaporated 
Granulated, Sterling Purified, and Ster- — 
ling Salt Tablets. Also featured will be — 


the Lixate Process, which produces from ~ 


economical rock salt the clear, pure, fully ~ 
saturated brine so necessary to food pro- 
cessing. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Myron L. Hyman, 
Vice President, Sales; Paul S. Trible, — 
Southern Sales Manager; James K. Gear- — 
hart, Advertising Manager; Wallace E. — 
Ryon, District Manager; Elliott C. Ayde- 
lott, Project Engineer; Albert J. Hulse- 
bosch and Oliver W. McKeown, Sales 
Engineers; and John T. Root, Advertising. 


This Photo-Electric Color Sorting Ma- 
chine will be exhibited by Electric Sort- 
ing Machine Company. 


KIECKHEFER CONTAINER CO............. 13-R 


SHOWING—Corrugated and Solid Fibre 
Boxes of “Quad-lok” construction, em- 
bodying Pull-Tab and Pull-Rite opening 
features. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP 24-J 


SHOWING—Several new items of inter- 
est to food processors. Latest in the line 
are the Hand Operated No. 10 Can 
Opener and Rinser, and a Pork Cutter 
and Dispenser. The latter automatically 
dices and dispenses pork into cans for 
pork and bean packing. Also on display 
will be the Model 140S Indiana Model A 
EZ-Adjust Pulper, motorized with silent 
chain drive; Model 402S Indiana Paddle 
Finisher, motorized with silent chain 
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BRAND 


QUALITY 


The fastest-selling brand 
canned fruits and vegetables 
America 


Del Monte 


A complete line of 


CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
DRIED FRUITS AND RAISINS 
TOMATO SAUCE - COFFEE 
OTHER FOOD PRODUCTS 
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THE CANNERS’ SHOW—continued 


drive; Model 500 HS Indiana Improved 
Brush Finisher with hopper inlet, motor- 
ized with V-belt drive; Model 192S Indi- 
ana Chili Sauce Machine, motorized; 
Model 185S Indiana Laboratory Pulper, 
direct connected to US vari-drive motor 
and with crusher-hopper attachment 
mounted; Model 160 Hot Break Unit; 
Kook More Koils in copper, nickel and 
stainless steel with 3-way valve and op- 
erating mechanism; Vat Dumper; Burgee 
Automatic No. 10 Can Opener Rinser; 
Burgee Can Crusher; Juice Strainers; 
and aluminum dock loading plates. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Booth in charge of 
Frank S. Langsenkamp, assisted by a full 
corps of company representatives. 


LEE METAL PRODUCTS CO............000000 1-R 


SHOWING—Stainless Steel Cooking and 
Mixing Equipment used by fruit, meat, 
vegetable and pickle processors. Fea- 
tured will be a 60 gallon Pickle, Relish 
Mixer of outstanding performance; a 
Vacuumizing Brining Tank for sliced 
apples; a 200 gallon Mixing Kettle for 
processing meat and chicken gravy and 
various other products; a Pressure Poul- 
try and Meat Cooker; a 100 gallon, Style 
“D” Kettle, insulated; a 25 gallon Mixing 
Kettle with variable speed agitator; and 
a 200 gallon Holding Tank. All of this 
equipment is hydraulically operated 
wherever possible to save time and labor 
and insure the safety of the operators. 
The Hydraulic Cylinders, which are easily 
operated from present water lines, will be 
demonstrated throughout the show. 


IN ATTENDANCE —J. Munson Lee, 
Thomas J. Lee, George H. Tay, Sr., A. L. 
Hellewell, George H. Tay, Jr., and George 
W. Bricka. 


MANK=BELT CO, 8-F 


SHOWING — Liquid Vibrating Screens 
designed to effectively remove foreign 
matter from vegetables and for rapid 
dewatering without damage to the prod- 


uct. Also a complete line of power trans- 
mission equipment including Roller 
Chains and Sprockets, and Ball and 
Roller Bearings, Variable Speed Drives, 
Enclosed Gear Drives, and Precision 
Silent Chain. 


MAGNUSON ENGINEERG. 5-R 


INDIANA E-Z ADJUST PULPER 


MALAYAN TIN 14-R 


An exhibit to provide information about 
tin production, marketing and uses, and 
to emphasize that: 1—The supply of 
Straits Tin is dependable; 2—The re- 
serves are adequate for future require- 
ments; 3—The tin can is the best and 
most economical container for food; and 
4—The amount of protection to the con- 
tents of food cans is directly proportion- 
ate to the thickness of the tin coating. 


IN ATTENDANCE—L. W. Meekins, 
Director; A. B. Calder, Special Assistant; 
and R. J. Nekervis, Chief Metallurgical 
Engineer, Tin Research Institute. 


MANITOWOC ENGINEERING ............ 25-V 


SHOWING—Their new Case Packer for 
46 oz. cans and their No. 10 Case Packer, 
both employing the vertical style of pack, 
and Feeding Machines. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Sales personnel to 
demonstrate. 


H. J. MAYER & SONS 8-S 


SHOWING—Their line of ready mixed 
special seasonings, available in both nat- 
ural spice type and soluble types, to 
assure uniformity of product from batch 
to batch from year to year. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Sales and labora- | 
tory personnel to discuss your seasoning 
needs. 


METAL GLASS PRODUCTS CO............. 32-V 


30-F 


SHOWING — Photographs of the three 
Metro plant locations (Washington, 
Pennsylvania; Chicago, Illinois; Jersey 
City, New Jersey), superimposed over a — 
stylized drawing of the Eastern Section 
of the United States to demonstrate the 
strategic locations of the plants and the 
areas these plants service. A back panel 
on the left will be an over-lap size actual 
photograph of a bottling machine in op- 
eration. In the center is a rotating belt 
carrying some 50 odd assorted bottles and 
jars that Metro manufactures. To the 
right side of the back panel is a typical 
manufacturing plant. In motion the 
bottles on the rotary belt give the visual 
impression of being fed from the Metro 
machine and are constantly parading 
from the machine to the manufacturing 
plant. The exhibit is specifically designed — 
to show the motion of these bottles from _ 
Metro to their clients. 


MICHAEL-LEONARD 5-V 


SHOWING—Canned samples of Hybrid 
Sweet Corn Varieties, particularly on 
some of the new introductions of com- 
mercial importance, to give canners and 
freezers attending the Show an oppor- 
tunity to see these new varieties along- 
side of the standard varieties now in use. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Dr. Stuart Smith, . 
Floyd Zimmerman, and other sales repre- 
sentatives. 


The Exihibt of the Metro Glass Company is specifically de- 
signed to illustrate the movement of the company’s glassware 


from their plant to those of their clients. 


A back panel at the 


left will show an actual photograph of a bottling machine in 


operation. 


In the center will be a rotating belt, carrying some 


50 odd assorted bottles and jars that the company manufactures. 
To the right is a panel showing a typical manufacturing plani. 
In motion the bottles on the belt appear to be being fed from the 
bottle making machine direct to the manufacturing plant. 
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Get these 


facts straight 


about 


STRAITS TIN 


* The Supply Is Dependable 

4 * The Reserves Are Adequate for Future Needs 
Let us tell you more about it 

The Malayan Tin Bureau 

Dept. 30, 1028 Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 
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THE CANNERS’ SHOW—continued 


MOJCNNIER BROS. 37-V 


MORRISON BROS. SEED CO................. 25-F 


Hospitality Booth with Mr. and Mrs. E. 
H. Hughes, Robert Ritter, H. A. Resen- 
hoeft, and Robert Resenhoeft in attend- 
ance to discuss pea seed requirements. 


MORTON SALT 8-V 


SHOWING—Various Salt grades as used 
by the canning industry along with brine 
making, bulk salting, and liquid dispens- 
ing equipment. Particularly new this year 
will be the Morton Flecron Machine, 
claimed by the company to be the best 
liquid dispensing device on the market 
today. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Sales personnel to 
demonstrate. 


NATIONAL CAN 9-S 


Reception Booth with full coterie of 
representatives in attendance to discuss 
your can requirements, East, Central 
West, and West Coast. 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION....9-J 


SHOWING—Nuclear tests color slides, 
demonstrating the performance of canned 
foods under atomic blast conditions. The 
slide presentation given at several of the 
state meetings during the fall has been 
re-edited and revised to achieve more 
action. A _ profssional sound-track has 
been created, and synchronization and 
automatic operation are provided by the 
courtesy of the U. S. Army Exhibit Unit. 
Showings will take place every hour on 
the hour during the exhibit, and will be 
posted. In another part of the booth 
there will be an exhibit of selected photos 
and captions illustrating salient features 
of the nuclear tests, made of the canned 


Manitowoc Case Packer for No. 10 cans 
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foods exposure samples before and after 
the May 5 blast at the Nevada test site. 
Also displayed will be some of the actual 
tin and glass containers, as well as ship- 
ping cases used in the experiment. One 
of the more striking features of the booth 
will be a giant color transparency of the 
atomic mushroom, loaned for the purpose 
by the Army Exhibit Unit. Preparation 
of all features of the exhibit is a joint 
project of the Research Laboratories, In- 
formation Division, and Mail and Dupli- 
cating Section of the N.C.A. 


NATIONAL CONTAINER CORP........... 19-S 


SHOWING—Corrugated and Solid Fibre 
Shipping Containers of special construc- 
tion for the canning industry. 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTG........ 39-V 


SHOWING—A new specialty starch, Col- 
Flo, for use in frozen food products, 
which are not initially processed under 


EXHIBIT HOURS 


Wed., Jan. 18........ 12 Noon-5 :30 p.m. 
Thurs., Jan. 19....9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Jen. 9:30 a.m.-5 :30 p.m. 
Sat., Jan. 9:30 a.m.-5 :00 p.m. 


Attendance Awards—each day, one- 
half hour before closing. 


high temperatures. The product possesses 
many of the features of the company’s 
Clearjel, which is used extensively in re- 
torted foods. The new product is included 
in frozen soups, sauces, and gravies, giv- 
ing a definite improvement in the prod- 
uct texture upon defrosting. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Vice President J. F. 
Fitzgerald, Dr. T. A. White, J. C. Clay, 
N. H. MacEwen, H. B. Korn, R. W. An- 
dreson, J. H. Holborow, G. Hoffman, and 
D. Cavanaugh. 


HEADQUARTERS—Hotel Dennis. 


NEW JERSEY MACHINE CORP........... 21-S 


SHOWING—Automatic Bottle Labelers, 
Gumming Machine, Code-O-Matic Printer, 
and Labelrite. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO... 12-F 


SHOWING — Primarily the company’s 
Hybrid Sweet Corn, the Northrup King 
Code 199 variety, the Northrup King 
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Sorting Machine Company’s 
Pneumatic Separator 


Electric 


Code 195 variety, and the Northrup King 
Code 78A variety, which will be displayed 
in half bushel baskets. Supplementary 
coverage on products such as peas, beans, 
carrots, and beets will also be carried. 


IN ATTENDANCE—L. W. Corbett, 
Manager, Garden Seed Sales; Iver L. 
Jorgenson, Horticulturist; P. R. Walker, 
M. C. Hillery, H. E. Dougherty and C. G. 
Massie, Sales Representatives. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, 10-F 


SHOWING—Oakite Cleaning Materials 
and Equipment. 


OLD DOMINION BOX 2-J 


SHOWING — Packaging Machinery for 
canned foods. 


GEORGE J. OLNEY, INC 17-F 


SHOWING—For the first time a new 
Foam Cleaner adapted to peas, lima 
beans and whole kernel corn. This ma- 
chine is a new adaptation of the foam 
cleaning principle which may be used 
with fresh water and air bubbles, or with 
the standard foam agents. The Machine 
is designed for large capacity, simplicity 
of operation and ease in cleaning, and 
does, the company states, such a remarlk- 
able job of cleaning whole kernal corn 
that the one operation is all that is re- 
quired to produce a perfectly clean pac<. 
Less hand sorting is required and conse- 
quently less washing increases the yield 
per ton. Also shown will be the Olney 
Quality Grader and the Schmidt Whoe 
Kernel Corn Cutter. 


IN ATTENDANCE—George J. Olney, 
Sr. and Jr., and John B. Olney. 
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OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS CO............... 4-R 


Depicting in a dramatic manner, past, 
present, and future uses of glass. A scale 
model of a weather conditioned city in 
the Antarctic, depicting industrial, busi- 
ness and residential sections under glass 
domes, joined by interconnecting tubes of 
glass. The Antarctic city is intended to 
demonstrate the possibilities of glass as 
an important structural material and its 
flexibility for many other purposes. As 
an adjunct to this phase of the booth 
there will be a series of panels projecting 
possibilities for future uses of glass. 
Center of the exhibit will be dominated 
by a transparent mirror framed by an 
outlined map of the United States 
through which visitors will be able to see 
a wide assortment of present day glass 
food containers, metal and plastic clos- 
ures, and other O-I products. 


IN ATTENDANCE — Representatives 
from Toledo and San Francisco General 
Headquarters and branches, Packaging 
Research and Merchandising Divisions. 


THE PFAUDLER CO. .............. 15-S & 16-F 


SHOWING—High Speed Rotary Piston 
Filler. 


PRODUCTIVE EQUIPMENT CO........... 22-V 


SHOWING — Stainless Steel “Selectro” 
Sereen for food processing, a Visual In- 
spection Table for fluids and semi-fluids 
with a plastic trough capable of handling 
200° F materials without deformation. 


THE CANNERS’ SHOW—continued 


Simplicity Vibrating Screen 


SHOWING—Samples of seed peas for 
canners and freezers. 


RIETZ MANUFACTURING CO. .......... 10-J 


SHOWING — The Rietz Thermascrew 
Blancher, a unit for the continuous 
blanching of such products as peas, corn, 
onions, rice, mushrooms, spaghetti, and 
other foods that require blanching before 
canning. This newly developed unit in- 
corporates low velocity steam _ inlets 
which permit the addition of large quan- 
tities of steam into the unit in such a way 
as to eliminate breaking or bruising of 


the product. Also the Rietz Disintegra- 
tor, a new inverted model for the con- 
tinuous mixing, blending, dispersing, 
homogenizing, etc. of liquids, slurries, 
and granular solids. A laboratory size 
Angle Disintegrator, used for low capa- 
city production applications or for lab- 
oratory exploratory work. 


IN ATTENDANCE — Engineers to an- 
swer specific problems in blanching, cook- 
ing, cooling, and size reduction. 


ROBBINS & MYERS, INC. .................. 27-V 


SHOWING—Complete line of Robbins & 
Myers Pumps. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. ............eceeeeee 5-J 


SHOWING—For the first time the new 
Robins Roto-Action Can Cooler and a 
new Robins Blancher. The Cooler, ac- 
cording to Robins engineers, permits 
faster, more efficient cooling of cans 
after processing so that labeling and 
warehousing can be accomplished without 
loss of time. Designed for a wide variety 
of requirements and for quick change- 
over for different sizes of cans. Also on 
exhibit will be the Robins Roto Screw 
Lye Peeler, the Roll-Over Inspection 
Table, the Junior Rod Washer, the Util- 
ity Elevator, and the Speedmatic Pickle 
Feeder. Three Urschel machines, the 


HAMACHEK PEA HULLING MACHINERY 


See and operate the Key Vine Feed Regulator 
and the Durham Mechanical Hoist at 


CONVENTION HALL cms 


ATLANTIC CITY 


During The National Canners’ Convention 


This equipment enables ONE MAN TO FEED TWO 
VINERS more efficiently than two men without it. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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Attending representatives devote all of their time 


Established 1880 


to hulling problems. 


We do not make any other type of machinery 
. to divide our efforts. 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
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THE CANNERS’ SHOW—continued 


Model H Dicer, the Model O Slicer, and 
the Model W French Style Bean Slicer, 
which Robins sells, will also be shown. 


IN ATENDANCE—Robert A. Sindall, 
Jr., Harry R. Stansbury, Louis E. Kibler, 
E. Steve Lewis, Kurt Gunzenhauser, and 
other sales representatives for demon- 
stration and discussion of the machines 
shown. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO. .................... 28-V 


A meeting place where the company’s 
many friends and customers may discuss 
their various seed problems. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Jay M. Bingham, 
T. T. Hopkins, Hugh Dorr, and other 
sales representatives. 


RUST-OLEUM CORP. 24-V 


SHOWING—The rust preventative qual- 
ities of “Rust Oleum”. 


SCOTT VINER CO. 9-R & 14-S 


SHOWING—A % scale model of their 
Tubular Blancher in operation, and a 
scale model of the Scott Viner Green Pea 
and Lima Bean Combine, which has done 
such an outstanding job for a number of 
leading packers since its inception. In 
addition the company will show the Hy- 
dro-Lux HE-280 Combination 4” Hy- 
draulic Elevator and Supply Tank; a new 
Vibro-Lux Separating Unit designed for 
greater efficiency, and an all new design 
HE-50 Hydraulic Elevator with new 
frame, new tank, and variable speed 
drive. The company has also developed 
many outstanding improvements in their 
stationary viner units. Scott engineers 
believe the new all steel, tapered inner 
cylinder (patent applied for) is one of 
the most revolutionary improvements in 


Viners in recent years. Capacity is in- 
creased as a result of more even feeding 
with less plugging at the feed opening. 
This new cylinder is perfectly balanced 
reducing wear on drives throughout the 
Viner. These cylinders are available as 
replacements for all older makes and 
models of Viners. 


IN ATTENDANCE — Frank Copeland, 
R. P. Knell, George Knorr, M. S. Car- 
michael, Sherman Carmichael, Bob 


Stark, “Cap” Hilton, and Charles Cope- 
land. 


This Urschel Model “W” French Bean 
Slicer will be shown at the A. K. Robins 
booth at No. 5 Juice Avenue. 


SELLERS INJECTOR CORP. 6-S 
SHOWING — Hydraulic Jet Cleaning 
Equipment. 

SHUTTLEWORTH MCHY. CORP........... 3-R 


SHOWING—A new exhibitor, showing 
for the first time a Can Unscrambler that 


See the Burgee Can Opener at the 
Langsenkamp Booth 


has met with the immediate acceptance 
of all canners who have seen it. 


SIMPLICITY ENGINEERING CO. ........ 23-V 


SHOWING—Stainless Steel Screen, with 
Bixby-Zimmer deck, utilized for separat- 
ing, sizing or dewatering of food prod- 
ucts. Model “C” Sewage Screen, in wide 
use for removing sewage solids from can- 
nery wastes. Model “LS” single deck 
Tomato Screen. This unit’s fast, effici- 
ent gyrating action, and wide screening 
area will give 50 percent more handling 
capacity. All of the pectin, puree and 
food value are screened out of every to- 
mato, leaving transparent tailings. The 
screen trays may be changed and cleaned 
in just 15 minutes. A Pickle Screen, de- 
signed for sizing pickle slices; screen 
cloth openings may be readily changed to 
handle the processor’s product. Bottom 
pan will collect relish stocks. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Representatives to 
demonstrate equipment. 


SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. ........... 


SHOWING — The Junior and Standard 
Rod Washer which feature the patented 
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Life under glass in the Antarctic will be depicted through this 
model city which will be one of the highlights of the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company booth at the annual exhibit of the Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies’ Association at Atlantic City, Jan. 
19 to 21. Past, present and future uses of glass will be shown 
at the O-I exhibit which will be located at No. 4 Relish Avenue. 
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THE CANNERS’ SHOW—continued 


design advantage of locked rods through 
drilled rings that provide a secure and 
stable method for holding the rod mem- 
bers in the rings for many years of heavy 
duty service with minimum maintenance. 
Other units to be featured will include 
the Junior Huller, and Hydro-Conveyor 
Pumps of stainless steel construction. 


IN ATTENDANCE—B. N. Levene, Con- 
nie Staffa, Joseph Gross, L. Cantor, and 
James F. Mollan. 


STANDARD-KNAPP 16-J 


SHOWING—Model 429 Top and Bottom 
Gluer with Model 606 Compression Unit. 
A simulated working exhibit in which 
cases will be fed into the gluer and 
sealer. For demonstration purposes, the 
cases will not actually be glued but will 
be reused. In actual operation, cases are 
timed into the gluer at production rates 
and conveyed in perfect alignment and 
with adequate support. Adhesive is ap- 
plied either in a continuous strip or with 
a skip gap mechanism. Quick, positive 
and accurate manual adjustment, within 
machine range, is possible with the gluers 
and sealers. Improved features are eas- 
ily removable lower glue pots, one point 
adjustment of lower scraper plates, im- 
proved glue roll pressure plate adjust- 
ment, and safety switch on timer pusher 
to prevent cases from riding up over case 
carrier bars. 


IN ATTENDANCE—A. J. Hetzel and 
other representatives. 


SHOWING — Cream of Spice, Soluble 
Seasonings, 50-A Microground Spices, 


N.D.G.A. Antioxidant and Certified Food 
Color. Stange offers a complete line of 
ground, microground, soluble and liquid 
seasonings and through their technical 
and product development departments, 
are able to assist processors in the devel- 
opment of new products and the improve- 
ment of old. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Stange Food Tech- 
nologists and Sales Personnel will be on 
duty to acquaint canners with the latest 
methods of spicing and flavoring all types 
of canned products. 


EXHIBIT HOURS 


Wed., Jan. 12 Noon-5:30 p.m. 
Thurs., Jan. 19....9:30 a.m.-5 :30 p.m. 
9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Sat., Jan. 9:30 a.m.-5 :00 p.m. 


Attendance Awards—each day, one- 
half hour before closing. 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COG. ............. 14-F 


SHOWING — A completely automatic 
canning line, bringing to the canning in- 
dustry the same advances of automation 
currently developed in the continuous 
process industries, such as chemical and 
petroleum. Exhibited will be a 10 foot 
graphic panel which, located at a central 
point, schematically presents the com- 
plete canning process, utilizing graphic 
symbols, flow lines and “Transet” Indi- 


Robins Thermotic Steam Blancher 
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PATENT 24646268 


CESCO Sanitary Magnetic Trap 


cators and Recorders with plug-in “Tri- 
Act” and “Bi-Act” Controllers. Thus, an 
operator at the control center can con- 
stantly evaluate and control the process. 
Blanching, grading, preheating, cooking 
and cooling are all under complete, con- 
tinuous, automatic control. The balance 
of the exhibit features an automatic Re- 
tort Controller; the timing functions of 
venting, cooking and cooling embodied in 
a single instrument case; and efficient, 
simple and inexpensive method of con- 
trolling level in filler bowls, supply tanks, 
etc., using a simple proportional response 
controller actuated by back pressure in 
a bubble tube; and an Automatic Juice 
Heater Control System. 


THATCHER GLASS MFG. CO............... 27-S 


SHOWING—Glass containers with a full 
corps of representatives in attendance to 
discuss your needs. 


TRI<CLOVER 


SHOWING — Sanitary Fittings, Valves, 
Pumps, Tubing, Magnetic Traps, Filters, 


especially adaptable for the food indus- — 


try. 


TYGART VALLEY GLASS CO............... 13-S 


SHOWING—Glas jars and other items 
for the canning and preserving indus- 
tries. 


UNION BAG G&G PAPER CORP. ............ 41-V 


SHOWING—A display of Shipping Con- 
tainers in use by canner customers, based 
on the company’s claims “Satisfaction 
Rests on the Carton”. 


SHOWING — Featuring the National 


Canned Corn Cutting Bee, directed by © 


Mrs. “Toots” Cover, a major promotional 
effort on behalf of corn and one of the 
largest cutting bees ever held, represent- 
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CANNING MACHINERY 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


F.M.C. Sure-Way Package Caser 


ing over 80 percent of the 1955 corn pack. 
Each pack is identified by label and 
every can submitted by its packer. On 
exhibit the Tuc Cutter, Double-Shear 
Cremaker with many major improve- 
ments; a new Special Silker for old type 
cream style corn; a Sanitary Mixer of 
sturdier design; Can Shaker with sim- 
plified adjustments for can size change- 
overs and other features; the optional 
low height model Tuc Macerator to solve 
difficult installation problems; and the 
latest models of Tuc Huskers, Silkers, 
Flotation Washers, and Rod Shakers, All 
of the Tue Accessory Line will be -dis- 


played. 
IN ATTENDANCE—“Toots” and Ralph 
Cover, Betty and Paul Cover, Paul in ke ofr 


charge of the booth. 


REGISTERED .TRADE-MARK 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 


CLEANERS a GRADERS a WASHERS 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 
for 
PEAS’ e LIMA BEANS e TOMATOES 


BEETS e STRING BEANS e CHERRIES 


and other Vegetables and Fruits 


See Latest Models At The Convention 
BOOTH No. 15, Fruit Ave. 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Langsenkamp Barrel Dumper 
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THE CANNERS’ SHOW—continued 


Huntley Tomato Washer 


U. S. BOTTLERS MCHY. CO. ................ 1-J 


SHOWING—Innovations in liquid Fill- 
ing and Container Air-Cleaning Lines. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Ivan H. Risser, C. 
R. Otters, R. G. Hill, and territorial rep- 
resentatives. 


SHOWING — Tin Mill Products, Metal 
Conveyor Belting, Stainless Steel Sheets, 
Pipe and Tubing. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED CO. 20-S 


Reception Booth with sales representa- 
tives in attendance to discuss your seed 
needs. 


WALKER-WALLACE 14-J 


SHOWING—Heat Exchangers for proc- 
essing liquid foods. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. 5-S 


Representatives on hand to discuss W & 
T In-Plant Chlorination for “round the 
clock” protection against bacterial con- 
tamination. 


Sinclair-Scott Rod Washer 


LANSING B. WARNER, INC. ................ 3-V 


Reception Booth for the convenience of 
visitors to discuss fire insurance or fire 
protection needs and savings to be gained 
in using the company’s service. 


IN ATTENDANCE — John Eliot War- 
ner, M. R. Feeney, N. H. Tobey, R. R. 
Ludwig, N. C. Barnard, G. F. Binder, 
Emil Werner, J. A. Witt, M. R. Eddy, 
W. B. Hilburn, F. D. Powell, G. G. 
Archer, and H. B. Babcock. 


EXHIBIT HOURS 


Wed., Jan: 16.......: 12 Noon-5 :30 p.m. 
Thurs., Jan. 19....9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
dam. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Sat., Jan. 9:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 


Attendance Awards—each day, one- 
half hour before closing. 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO. ........ 20-V 


Reception Booth with a full corps of rep- 
resentatievs in attendance to discuss 
your pea and bean seed needs. 


WAUKESHA FOUNDRY CO. .............. 20-J 


SHOWING —A running model of the 
Waukesha Sanitary Pump and station- 
ary models of various sizes of pumps in 
both “Waukesha Metal” and in stainless 
steel. 


IN ATTENDANCE—E. M. Howe, C. E. 
Schick, Fred Colvin, John Weaver, R. 
Watt, Clyde Monda, and Robert Holt- 
grieve. 
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U. S. Bottlers Automatic Rotary 
Vacuum Filler 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTR. .......... 18-F 


SHOWING — Temperature Controlling 
and Recording Instruments, 


SHOWING — More than 4,000 packages 
classified by commodity under ideal con- 
ditions. The company claims there is no 
other place in the world where such a 
variety of caps, labels, glass packages 
and products are assembled for review. 


IN ATTENDANCE—The company’s en- 
tire sales staff headed by General Sales 
Manager John Swift. 


F. H. WOODRUFF & 2-V 


Reception Booth with Harold Woodruff, 
George Beecher, Don Taylor, and others 
in attendance to discuss your seed needs. 


Hamilton Pressure Cooker 
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Reduce Commodity 


Damage--Remove Water 
With the... 


If you are experiencing excessive damage in removing 
water from delicate fruits and vegetables, the Scott 
Vibro-Lux can help you lick this costly problem. Here 
is a more compact unit that can be placed in the process- 


ing line at any point when water is to be removed. 


The 


Vibro-Lux is doing an outstanding job for scores of 


leading packers. 


With controlled vibratory action up to 1000 times a min- 


operation. 


ute, Vibro-Lux removes excess water, rinses and re- 
moves most splits and skins from the commodity in one 
This action spreads the commodity evenly 


‘ over the full width of the screen making grading easier 
; and faster at the inspection table. Vibration is absorbed 
iy hickory slats so there is no carry through to floor 


or building. 


4” feed height and 164%” discharge height make it 


\daptable to your existing equipment. 


‘ibro-Lux which comes complete with drain pan 
resh water sprays, is available in three sizes. 


and 
Also 


vailable with stainless steel screens and/or all stain- 


ess steel contact parts. 


SEE THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS IN 
scott Viner Hydraulic Processing Equipment 


Visit Booth 14 Soup Avenue 
at the National Canners Convention 


[1224 Kinnear Road 
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| THE SCOTT VINER COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


“Beat Fleeting Time” 
with 


SPECIALIST 


IN LABELING AND 
CASE PACKING EQUIPMENT! 


HIGH SPEED 
CASE PACKER 


A UNIQUE MEDIUM of CAN SUPPLY 


. . . featuring the Burt variable speed arranger .. . delivers cans - 


to the magazine at the required speed to assure maximum output. 


The easiest can handling method available. 


NON-STOP 
LABELERS 


UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE... 
and no shut-down to replenish label supply . . . that’s the advantage 
of a Burt non-stop labeler, with dual label feed. Eliminates disarrange- 
ment of the label pack, too! 


SEE US AT BOOTH No. 12, SOUP AVE. 
CANNERS SHOW, JAN. 18-21 


BURT 


HIGH SPEED CASE PACKERS 
and NON-STOP LABELERS 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY 


401 EAST OLIVER STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


by 


MAURICE SIEGEL LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


The Food And Drug Administration 


Citizens Advisory Report Indicates Needed Changes to 
Strengthen Enforcement as F.D.A. Enters Second Half 
Century. Active Support of Canning Industry Urged. 


The food industry of the United States begins its fifty-first 
year of operation in 1956 under federal supervision. Its stupen- 
dous growth during this half century may be attributed to the 
measure of confidence that has been developed in the purity and 
wholesomeness of the nation’s food supply. This has resulted 
from the widespread activities of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. Over the years, this agency has striven to regulate food 
production and distribution, pointing the way to improved 
handling and better manufacturing methods. It has helped 
industry to police itself and in so doing has earned the esteem 
of all segments of the national economy. This has not been easy 
to accomplish for there are always fringe operators to cope 
with, who use their wits rather than honest efforts to make 
profits. 

It is significant that on the eve of this anniversary year that 
the Citizens Advisory Committee, appointed by Congress in 
March 1954, has rendered its report. This has been titled “House 
Document No. 227” of the 84th Congress. It is an objective assay 
of the enforcement and certification policies of the Food & Drug 
Administration and its programs. Some of the information and 
data disclosed is of interest to all. 


The products subject to regulation of the Food and Drug 
Administration are valued at more than sixty billion dollars 
annually. Over one hundred thousand establishments are sub- 
ject to its inspection and regulation. 


PERSONNEL REDUCED—RESPONSIBILITY INCREASED 


There has been a reduction in personnel of the agency in the 
years from 1941 to 1955. In this period of time there has been 
an increase of thirty million in the population of the United 
States. About one half of the potent drugs of today including 
the antibiotics and antihistamines were unknown fifteen years 
ago. The complexities of food composition have been increased 
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by the development of new food additives. The overall number 
of prepared foods has shown a tremendous increase, the average 
supermarket of today stocking five times the number of items 
that were merchandised in 1939. The enforcement of the Miller 
Amendment necessitating the establishment of tolerances for 
pesticide residues in foods is another tremendous task. Taxed 
with the increased burden of these responsibilities there is only 
one Food and Drug employee for each 200,000 of population in 
1955 as compared with one to 160,000 in 1941. How is so much 
accomplished with so little? 


In 1955 there was a total of 829 persons engaged in enforce- 
ment work and 186 who were budgeted from receipts obtained 
from the certification of antibiotics, insulin, food colors and sea- 
foods. Reduced congressional appropriations have necessitated 
the curtailment of travel, the delay of certain desirable investi- 
gations, standards adoption, and in prosecutions. Congress ex- 
pressed its doubts in 1954 as to the ability of the Food and Drug 
Administration, as presently constituted, to protect the health 
and well being of the American consumer. This resulted in the 
formation of the Citizens Advisory Committee and the pro- 
jected study. 


SCALE OF PRIORITIES 


Present priorities for enforcement work are established eat 
the Commissioner’s level. The Food and Drug Administration 
now feels that its resources can be best used to protect the public 
by using the following scale of priorities. 


Highest—Violation involving greatest actual or potentiul 
hazards to health such as poisonous materials, toxic chemic:l 
additives, dangerous drugs and pesticides on crops. 


Second—Hygienic violations involving filthy, decomposed cr 
otherwise unfit products and insanitary conditions. 
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Lowest—Economic violations accomplished by adulteration, 
short weight or fill, false or misleading claims, misbranding and 
deceptive packaging. 


There now exists a backlog of important work which has 
resulted in: 


a) Delays in passing upon new drugs. 


b) Failure to publish final standards for food products upon 
which hearings have been held. 


c) A lack of adequate laboratory methods to meet the needs 
of current developments including “ready to serve” frozen foods, 
radiation sterilization and new chemical additives. 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The report of the Citizens Advisory Committee recommends a 
number of necessary changes for strengthening the Food and 
Drug Administration and to bring its activities in line with 
persent day needs. These are summarized herewith. 


1) Present funds are inadequate and should be increased. 


2) An increase in trained personnel, more adequate equip- 
ment and better housing must be provided. 


3) There should be greater coverage of imports. 


4) Training, organization and indoctrination for overall per- 
sonnel at the Washington headquarters should be enlarged in 
scope. 


5) The education and information program of the Adminis- 
tration should be expanded at all levels with the co-operation 
of industry. 


6) There should be greater collaboration with other Federal, 
State and Local agencies, 


7) The programming, planning and management of Food and 
Drug Administration affairs should be improved. This will 
eventually result in some decentralization and the delegation of 
more authority to the district offices. 


8) More enforcement cases should be referred by station chiefs 
to U. S. Attorneys. Legal action should only be resorted to 
when necessary but any prosecutions should be vigorous and 
rapid, 

9) Communications from Washington should be improved so 
that district offices may be kept fully informed of the thinking 
at headquarters. 


INDUSTRY SUPPORT 


The Canning Industry should get squarely behind this report 
and actively support action that it prompts in Congress. The 
“ood and Drug Act of 1906 sometimes known as the Wiley Act, 
ind its successor, the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1939 has 
helped to make us the best fed nation in the world with the 
afest food supply. We must continue to forge ahead and main- 
ain the supremacy that has been developed in this half century 

{ progress. 


FDA ORDER PERMITTING USE OF GLUCOSE SIRUP 


The Food and Drug Administration has received no objection 
its order permitting the use of glucose sirup and dried glucose 
irup as optional ingredients in certain foods, and therefore has 
nade the order effective December 26. 
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Development 
ODOR CONTROL TREATMENT 


More effective 
Easier to use 
Non-toxic 

More economical 
No scarcity of 

raw materials 

Not a substitute for 
sodium nitrate but a 


4646866 


USED SUCCESSFULLY 


© FOOD PROCESSING PLANTS © 
CANNERIES 


BY 


© INDUSTRIAL WASTE WATER SYSTEMS 
ENSILAGE STACKS A 

© WHENEVER OBNOXIOUS ODORS ARE 
PREVALENT 


WASTE WATER LAGOONS: 

A new high is reached in Cannery lagoon 
odor control with BROOKS laboratory de- 
veloped Control Treatments. The prescribed 
formula is usually fed directly to the offal 
water, thus providing an intimate mix with 
waste water. 

ENSILAGE STACKS: 

BROOKS Odor Control Treatments are 
liquid formulas that can be sprayed on the 
edge of the stack in the concentrated form 
or mixed with water, as prescribed, for your 
problem, by our laboratories. Stacks can be 
resprayed as frequently as needed without 
harm or damage. 


BROOKS Odor Control Treatments are not a 
substitute for Sodium Nitrate, but a definite, more 
effective laboratory developed improvement. 


You are cordially invited 
to visit our booth No. 24, 
Fruit Ave. at the Canners 
Convention, Atlantic City, 
Jan. 18-21, 1956. 


QUALITY SERVICE THROUGH SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


definite improvement 
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y When you come to the Canner’s Show, 


come to #8 Relish Avenue first ! 


It’s that time of year again. And when the 
NCA-CMSA Convention opens on January 
18, your friends from Canco will be on hand 
to greet you... at #8 Relish Avenue in the ie 
Atlantic City Convention Hall. ) 


We have some new things to show you. . . and a 
some old things with brand-new twists. And ; : 
we have the biggest Welcome Mat in town... 
urging you, always, to come to Canco /irst. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


New Canned Lima 
Bean Products 


By W. V. CRUESS AND DoroTHY Low 
Food Technology Department, 
University of California 


California produces two types or kinds 
of lima beans, namely, (a) those that 
are harvested green and used for freez- 
ing and (b) dry lima beans that are 
harvested after ripening, and which are 
sold in the dry condition much as are dry 
pink beans or small white beans. There 
are two types, namely, “large limas” and 
“small limas”. The Coastal area near 
Oxnard and Los Angeles is the princi- 
pal producer of large, dry limas. Green 
limas for freezing are also grown there 
and also in several other sections, 
notably near Tracy in Central California 
about sixty miles West of San Francisco. 


There has been some tendency to grow 
more of the large dry limas than the 
market will absorb at good prices. Also 
considerably more land could be planted 
to this crop, if the market warranted. 
Consequently, the lima bean growers and 
packers have formed under State law 
the California Lima Bean Advisory 
Board with headquarters in Los Angeles. 
Its manager is Kermit Wilson. The larg- 
est member of this organization is the 
California Lima Bean Growers’ Associa- 
tion, with headquarters and packing 
house in Oxnard, California. Mr. A. L. 
Maddux is general manager of the Asso- 
ciation. Next door to the Assoication’s 
dry lima bean packing plant is a very 
large and modern green lima bean freez- 
ing storage establishment operated by the 
growers of the Oxnard area. 


At the request of the Control Board, 
our department at the University of 
California undertook in 1954, experi- 
ments aimed at finding additional uses 
for dry lima beans. Three main classes 
of products were studied; canned, dried 
and frozen. In the present article the 
more promising of the canned products 
are covered. The experiments were con- 
ducted on a laboratory scale only—pilot 
scale and perhaps eventually small com- 
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Figure 1. Packaging machine for dry lima beans. Courtesy of 
California Lima Beans Growers Association. 


mercial tests should be made upon several 
of the more promising products. It is 
hoped that among those who read this 
article there will be one or more commer- 
cial food processors who will pack enough 
of one or more of the new products to 
test consumer opinion. 


CANNED WHOLE BEANS 


Lima beans are canned at present un- 
der the Seaside brand of the Association. 
These are canned in the more or less 
natural condition in lightly salted water. 
Also limas with ham pieces are packed 
by other canners. 


Retort Temperatures and Times: The 
retort temperatures and times used in 
our experiments namely 240° F for 90 
minutes or 250° F for 60 minutes are not 
official cooks. Therefore, commercial can- 
ners who may wish to can lima beans or 
lima products are advised to get advice 
on sterilizing temperatures and times 
from the National Canner’s Association 
or other canning research organizations. 


Canning of Dry Versus Precooked: In 
preliminary canning tests various 
weights of large, dry lima beans were 
packed in 8 oz. cans. The cans were filled 
with 1 to 1% percent salt solution, ex- 
hausted 5-6 minutes in live steam, sealed, 
processed for 90 minutes at 240° F and 
cooled in running cold water. For com- 
parison other dry beans from the same 
carton were heated to boiling in water, 
ratio of water to beans about 4:1, boiled 
5 minutes and allowed to stand until 
plump, usually about 1 to 1% hours. 
They were then drained, added to 8 oz. 
cans to fill nearly level full, light brine 
or water added to fill, exhausted 5-6 
minutes, sealed, processed at 240° F for 
90 minutes and cooled as above. 


It was found that adding 60 grams 
(roughly 2 oz.) of dry beans per 8 oz. 
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can was about correct for the first 
method. By the second method about 170 
grams of the precooked beans were used. 
The “precooked” beans were not cooked 
sufficiently to be eaten “as is” but were 
still very firm in texture and raw in 
taste. The advantage of packing the dry 
beans directly is the saving in labor and 
steam used in precooking. However, occa- 
sionally one or more beans in an 8 oz. 
ean will show discoloration after can- 
ning and retorting and often, unless the 
cans are shaken, there may be “clumps” 
of beans stuck together on opening the 
can after retorting. 


If precooked before canning the beans 
could be sorted on a slowly moving belt 
to remove discolored and other defective 
beans. The dark, discolored areas that 
“show up” in a few of the beans after 
canning is probably due to some adverse 
condition in individual pods or vines, or 
in soil, or other condition in certain small 
areas in the field. 


Under commercial. conditions it would 
probably be advisable to give the beans 
a short precook, followed by standing hot 
in the water used in precooking until the 
beans are fully plumped, or to soak the 
dry beans in water until plumped to 
full size. 


PORK AND BEANS 


Lima beans gave good results when 
standard pork and bean formulas were 
used, replacing the customary small 
white beans with lima beans. In one case 
dry limas were boiled in about four parts 
of water by weight to one part of beans 
(100 grams beans to 400 c.c. water) for 
10 minutes and allowed to stand until 
plump. They were then drained and 
placed in 8 oz. cans to almost fill the cans. 
Ten grams of diced galt pork was added 
to each can with the beans. A sauce was 
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NEW PRODUCTS—Continued 


then added which had been prepared as 
follows: 
Metric Avoirdupois 


10 grams 3% oz. 
Brown sugar ........ 21 grams 7 oz. 
100 grams 38 oz. 
Dry powdered 

100 grams 33 oz. 
Chopped onion .... 17 grams 5% oz. 
TORE 1 leaf 10 leaves 
250 c.c. 5% pints 


This mixture was heated to boiling 
with thorough mixing and added hot to 
the cans of beans and pork, to fill the 
cans almost full. They were then ex- 
hausted 6 minutes in steam and retorted 
at 250° F for 60 minutes, and cooled 
about 20 minutes in running cold water. 


On examination several days after can- 
ning the beans were of pleasing flavor 
and texture but of rather dark brown 
color due to the molasses used in the 


sauce, 


If a light color is desired most of the 
molasses could be replaced with simple 
cane or beet sugar syrup of about 70° 
Brix. 


In another case tomato sauce was used 
in place of the molasses mixture. Flavor 
was very good. Care must be taken to 
dilute the sauce as it gives too thick a 
consistency if not diluted. In our experi- 
ment canned tomato hot sauce diluted 
with an equal volume of water was found 
fairly satisfactory. Suitable published 
commercial formulas for small white 
beans with pork and tomato sauce could 
be used. 

However, we believe that one or more 
of the formulas given in the next section 
are more satisfactory for lima beans. 


COMPARISON OF VARIOUS MEATS 
WITH LIMA BEANS 


Lima beans were canned with several 
kinds of meat and meat products. In 
these tests 50 grams of dry beans, 30-40 
grams of diced meat or meat cut in strips 
(chicken or turkey) or broken pieces (as 
tuna, or canned sardines) was used to fill 
the cans. They were then exhausted in 
live steam, sealed and retorted at 250° F 
for one hour, 


Ham and limas seemed the most satis- 
‘actory combination; but sliced frank- 
‘urters or sliced pork sausages (link 
ype) and corned beef with limas were 
‘'so very satisfactory. Less satisfactory 
ere turkey, chicken, tuna (canned 
eces), salt pork or fresh pork and fresh 
vef. Of these the turkey or chicken and 
mas were preferred. Canned kippered 
irdines and other smoked fish products 
‘re not compatible in flavor with the 
ans, 
A canned mixture of ham and limas is 
ready on the market as mentioned 
rlier, although the samples we have 
‘amined were rather too soupy (too 
uch liquid) and of rather meager ham 
tent. 
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Figure 2. Canned lima beans and sausage 


chunks. 


“MEXICAN STYLE” CHILI BEANS 


Pink or red beans cooked with tomato 
sauce, garlic and hot peppers (or with 
other spices such as cumin or oregano) 
are popular in Mexico and in many sec- 
tions of the Southwestern United States. 
Such dishes are the mainstay in the diet 
of many families. Red beans are also 
canned in this style. 


Lima beans “behave” well when can- 
ned in this manner and might find favor 
with those who now use red beans “Mexi- 
ean style’. 

Several recipes or formulas were tried 
without meat. If meat is added the dish 
becomes “‘chili con carne”. See next sec- 
tion for this product. 


The following formula for sauce was 
used and proved popular with our taste 
panel: 


Metric Avoirdupois 


Tomato sauce ...... lean 3% lbs. 
240 c.c. 3% pints 
Chili Powder 

(commercial) .. 4 grams 1 oz. 
Gentry’s barbecue 

4 grams 1 oz. 
Garlic powder ...... 0.5grams oz. 
Cumin powéder...... 0.5grams oz. 
5 grams 1 oz. 

Heat to 200-205° F. Let cool. Fill 


cans with sorted precooked limas. Add 
above sauce to fill. Exhaust 6 minutes in 
live steam. Seal. Restort at 240° F for 


90 minutes or 250° F for 60 minutes. 


Figure 3. Canned lima bean sandwich 
spread. 


Consistency and flavor were good; color 
a bit dark. Not very hot. 


A “hot” modification of the formula 
was as follows: 


Tomato sauce, water, barbecue sauce, 
garlic, cumin, salt as in above formula. 
Add 8 grams of chili powder and 1 gram 
of cayenne powder for “hotness” to the 
metric formula or 4 oz. of chili powder 
and 1 oz. cayenne to the avoirdupois 
formula. Can as above. Flavor after can- 
ning was “pretty hot’. 


Garlic or cumin may be omitted from 
both formulas for consumers who may 
not care for these flavors; the authors, 
however, prefer the canned product 
which included them. Oregano flavor was 
found to be pleasing in both formulas. 

A number of modifications in these two 
“basic” formulas were made but the two 
that we have given will suffice as 
examples. 


CHILI CON CARNE 


As with “chili” or “Mexican style” 
meatless bean formulas there are many 
formulas for “chili con carne”. We tried 
several formulas of which the following 
two will serve as examples. The first 
formula was furnished by the Arizona 
College of Agriculture. 


Metric Avoirdupois 


Dry, red, chili 


peppers (hot) 12peppers 12 peppers 
Oregano herb, : 

Ground round 

beef or lean 

beef in cubes.. 450 grams 1 lb. 
Cumin powder .. @5grams tsp. 
Garlic, fresh .... 1 bud 1 bud 

chopped chopped 

Tomato sauce .. 80o0z.can 8 oz. can 

Soak the pepers in water. Drain. 


Brown the meat in greased pan. Add 
other ingredients and mix. Add to pre- 
cooked beans in cans. Exhaust in live 
steam. Seal. Retort at 240° F for 90 
minutes. Cool thoroughly. 

Meat in small “chunks” was preferred 
to the ground round. Also there was too 
much meat in our opinion. Very hot. 


The second formula was as follows. 
Metric Avoirdupois 


Beef, diced .......... 500 grams 20 lbs. 
Cumin powder .... 0.5grams % oz. 
Oregano (dry 

0.25 grams % 0z. 
Cayenne powder .. 3 grams 2 oz. 
Garlic powder ...... 1 gram 24 OZ. 
2grams 1% oz. 
5grams 3% oz. 
Bay leaf, dry........ 1 leaf 20 leaves 
Tomato sauce 

diluted 1:1 

with water ...... 1 pint 2% gals. 


Mix all ingredients except meat. Sim- 
mer 5 minutes. Brown the diced meat in 
a greased pan. Mix meat and the sim- 
mered sauce mixture. Add to precooked 
limas in cans. Exhaust. Seal. Retort at 
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240° F for 90 minutes for 8 oz. cans; 
longer for larger cans. Cool thoroughly. 

This formula was preferred to the first 
as it was less “hot”, but hot enough for 
most consumers and is more easily calcu- 
lated to commercial size. If consistency 
of the sauce is too thick use less tomato 
sauce. 


COMPARISON OF VARIOUS 
SPICES AND HERBS 


In this experiment 60 grams of dry 
limas were placed in each 8 oz. can; brine 
containing 1 percent of salt, plus a single 
spice or herb was added to fill; the eans 


were exhausted, sealed; retorted at 240° | 


F; and thoroughly cooled. Sage, garlic 
powder, cumin, marjoram, rosemary, tar- 
ragon, basil, thyme, oregano, and sliced 
onion were used singly and several were 
used in combination. Garlic or onion 
alone did not impart enough flavor; but 
required addition of other flavorings. The 
same may be said of other single spices. 
Basil (basilica) appeared most suitable 
of the spices used singly with oregano 
second. Basil, marjoram, rosemary and 
garlic was a pleasing combination. Sev- 
eral other combinations were also satis- 
factory. 

Perhaps limas canned with a sauce 
flavored with basil, oregano, rosemary 
and garlic, or this combination with to- 
mato sauce would please many con- 
sumers. 

Barbeque powder (Gentry’s) gave a 
pleasing flavor and worked well with gar- 
lic. Several commercial chili powders 
gave good flavor but the canned beans 
were quite dark in color. 


CANNED LIMAS AND CHEESE 

Some housewives flavor cooked lima 
beans with grated cheddar cheese or add 
sliced cheddar during cooking. We can- 
ned several lots of limas with added 
cheddar cheese. The flavor was satisfac- 
tory but the cheese curdled and thus gave 
a very unattractive appearance. 


However, a commercial canned cheese 
sauce did not curdle and gave fairly good 
results. The formula used was: 


Snow’s canned cheese sauce.... 84 oz. can 
8 oz. can 


Add to the precooked beans in cans, 
Exhaust in steam. Seal. Sterilize at 240° 
F for 105 minutes. Cool 15 minutes in 
running cold water. 

Flavor of canned sample was pleasing; 
cheese flavor recognizable. Would be im- 
proved by additional flavoring; possibly 
garlic and basil or oregano. Did not 
curdle. Several members of the taste 
panel thought that the cheese flavor was 
too prominent and suggested diluting the 
sauce further with water before canning. 


SMOKED FLAVORING 


At present various new and more or 
less new smoked foods and appetizers or 
hors d’oeuvres are on the market such as 
smoked cheese, smoked ripe _ olives, 
smoked potato chips and others. Smoked 
kippered snacks (sardines), smoked sal- 
mon and smoked turkey are older fav- 
orites. 

We smoked cooked lima beans on screen 
trays in a small “smoke house” in dense 
smoke from smoldering oak chips but on 
canning the beans were very dark in 
color. See a later experiment in which a 
special smoked salt was used. 


Also precooked limas were canned in 
1 percent salt solution, flavored with sev- 
eral commercial liquid smokes and in 
light brine (1 percent salt) made with 
several commercial smoked salts, most of 
which were made for curing meats on the 
farm. Most of the liquid smokes were 
designed for flavoring steaks or other 
meats cooked over an open grill. 


Of the various smoked salts and liquid 
smokes that we used, Stange Company’s 
smoked salt, 7% grams per 500 cc. of 
water, gave the best results and was pre- 
ferred to that company’s smoked yeast as 


flavoring. Addition of some (0.5 gram 
per 500 c.c. of brine) of garlic powder 
improved the over all flavor of the can- 
ned beans. This salt imparted a very 
pleasing smoked flavor and “aroma”. 
Probably other smoked salts not tested in 
our works are satisfactory. 

Other “smoked” salts used-by us either 
gave an unpleasant after taste or were 
too dilute in smoked flavor and in order 
to secure sufficient smoke flavor the brine 
was much too strong for use in canning. 
Most of the liquid smokes used in our 
tests did not give a “true” smoked flavor 
to the canned beans, although reported 
satisfactory for use with home barbecued 
meats. 


OTHER FLAVORINGS 


Beans canned in tomato sauce flavored 
with Stange’s tomato catsup seasoning, 
plus the proper amount of powdered gar- 
lic were tasty and pleasing. The formula 
was: 


8 oz. can 
Stange catsup seasoning........ 1 gram 


Mix. Simmer. Add to precooked beans 
in 8 oz. cans. Exhaust. Retort. Cool. 
Flavor and appearance good. 


Some housewives use curry with small 
white beans. We used commercial curry 
powder in-the following formula and in 
several others. 


Curry powder—Stange .......... 3 grams 
8 oz. can 
8 oz. can 


Mix. Heat to 200° F. Add to 8 oz. cans 
of precooked beans. Exhaust. Seal. Re- 
tort. Cool. 


Needs additional flavoring, possibly 
garlic and oregano or basil and garlic; 
but was not unpleasing in flavor if one 
likes curry flavor. 


As previously mentioned beans canned 
in 1 percent salt solution, flavored with 


Figure 4. Lima bean vines dried in windrow; ready for the 
“combine.” 
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Figure 5. Combine 


harvester for lima beans. Threshes the 


beans as it travels along the windrow. 
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everal different commercial chili pow- 
ders were of fairly pleasing flavor but 
‘oo dark in color. A small amount of chili 
oowder was found useful however, in 
-ome other formulas. 


A canned commercial spaghetti sauce 
used “as is” (undiluted) with lima beans 
vave a very pleasing flavor but was too 
thick a consistency. It should be diluted 
about 1:1 with water before use. 


Monosodium glutamate was used as a 
flavoring both with and without other 
flavoring materials. It enhanced the 
flavor of the beans but proved more satis- 
factory in combination with other flavor- 
ings, such as with garlic and barbecue 
powder or basil and oregano. 


CANNED SOUPS 

Because of their mild flavor, light color 
and compatibility with various spices and 
other flavoring materials lima beans are 
very satisfactory for the preparation of 
soups. 

A plain unflavored soup was canned as 
follows: 

To one part of dry limas add 3 parts 
by weight of water. Heat to boiling and 
cook in steam one hour. If much water 
is lost by evaporation, replace it with hot 
water. Sieve the cooked beans and water 
in which cooked. Add 1 percent salt to 
the resulting heavy puree. Mix well. 
Heat in a kettle with vigorous stirring to 
200° F or above. Can scalding hot. Seal. 
Retort at 240° F for 90 minutes. 

To use add one can of milk or water to 
each can of the soup. Heat and serve. 
Thyme or other flavoring may be added 
before cooking for serving. Milk is pre- 
ferable to water as it gives a richer flavor 
and appearance. 

In a second formula 0.5 grams pow- 
dered garlic, 1 gram of M.S.G. and 9.5 
grams of salt were added to 1,000 grams 
of the puree before canning. They con- 

iderably improved the flavor. 


In other experiments various spices 
were used. The best combination of those 
tested was: 


Metric Avoirdupois 
1135 grams ___ 58 lbs. 
11.5 grams 8 oz. 
Thyme, dry .... 0.5 grams Y% 02. 
Parsley, dry .... 0.3 grams OZ. 
Celery, leaves 
0.4grams % oz. 
Garlic, powder 0.5 grams Y% OZ. 
Onion, fresh, 
chopped ...... 1lmedium 10 medium 
size size 


Can as above. 


Many other flavor combinations could 
be devised. 


SANDWICH SPREADS 


Sieved or coarsely ground cooked lima 
beans give good results in various mix- 
tures for use in sandwiches. Of the many 
combinations that were tested we found 
the following the most satisfactory: 


Formula I. With dill pickle relish: 


Avoir- 
Metric dupois 
Sieved cooked lima 
1000 grams 22 Ibs. 
Dill pickle relish 
(commercial) 225 grams __ 5.0 lbs. 
Horse radish 
(ready to use)... 175 grams _ 3.7 Ibs. 
Tomato paste (com- 
mercial for home 
150 grams 3.3 Ibs. 
Garlic powder ......... 8grams 2% oz. 
Barbecue powder 
Y) 3 grams 1 oz. 


Hot mustard (paste 
for home use)........ 
Salt (Stange’s 
smoked) 


120 grams 20.5 oz. 


5.0 oz. 
5.0 oz. 


15 grams 
15 grams 


Formula II. With sweet pickle relish. 
Same as Formula I but with sweet 


Figure 6. Close-up of dried vines in windrow ready to be 
threshed. 
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pickle relish in place of the dill pickle 
relish. 


Formula III. With peanuts: 


Avoir- 
Metric dupois 
Coarsely ground 
cooked limas ...... 330 grams 7 Ibs. 
Peanuts coarsely 
ground roasted .. 100 grams 2 Ibs. 
Hot mustard (paste 
for home use)...... 50 grams 200z. 
Monosodium 
glutamate ............ 3 grams 1 oz. 
Garlic powder ........ 4grams 1% oz. 


Mix thoroughly. Heat to 200° F. Can 
hot; seal. Retort at 240° F for 90 minutes 
for 8 oz. cans. 


Sandwich spreads I and III were pre- 
ferred to II by the taste panel. Some pre- 
ferred I to III; others preferred III, the 
choice apparently depending upon 
whether or not the taster liked peanut 
butter. The smoked salt in formula I and 
II added much to the flavor. 


PICKLED LIMA BEANS 


The attempt was made in this experi- 
ment to make a product suitable for use 
in salads and which would not require 
sterilization by heat. The beans were 
cooked well done in about three times 
their weight of water at 212° F for 45 
minutes. They were cooled and drained. 
To the drained beans in 8 oz. screw top 
pickle jars was added 50 grain (5 per- 
cent acetic acid content) distilled vine- 
gar, dill spices, including dill seed and 
about 1 percent of salt. The jars were 
sealed and set aside to allow the beans 
to come to equilibrium with the vinegar 
and spices. 

The flavor after several weeks storage 
was fairly pleasing and quite tart. The 
beans were pleasing when used in mixed 
vegetable salad. Appearance was im- 
proved by addition of yellow food color 
to the vinegar. 


CANNED LIMA BEAN SAUSAGE 


Meatless “sausage” of various types 
are on the market. As lima beans are 
rich in protein and a good source of cer- 
tain of the B vitamins and of basic min- 
eral ash, it was thought that they might 
be suitable as a raw material for the 
preparation of meatless sausages or other 
imitation meat products. 


Formula I. Lima Bean “Burgers”. 


Avoir- 
Metric dupois 
Chopped cooked 
lima beans .......... 475 grams _ 10 lbs. 
Wheat germ ............. 15 grams 5 oz. 
20 grams 6 oz. 
Powdered milk 
40 grams 150z. 
Wheat flour .............. 5 grams 2 oz. 
Monosodium 
glutamate ............ 2.5 grams 1 oz. 
Onion powder .......... 6grams 2% oz. 
Salt 3.5grams 1% oz. 
Barbecue powder .... 3.5grams 1% oz. 
1 only 10 only 
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Mix all ingredients thoroughly. Roll 
out on a floured board to about % inch 
thick. Cut in round patties to fit an 8 oz. 
can. Dust well with flour. Brown in vege- 
table oil and place in 8 oz. cans at once. 
Fill cans with boiling hot sauce prepared 
as follows: 


Avoir- 
Metric dupois 
450 c.c. 5 qts. 
Starch (“W-13’’) ...... 9grams 
Monosodium 
PIVCAMALC 5grams~ 20z. 


Seal hot. Retort at 240° F for 105 
minutes. Cool thoroughly. 

To use, remove patties from opened 
can and fry in greased pan. Serve hot. 
The patties were of good flavor, appear- 
ance and texture and were not crumbly. 
The wheat flour and egg acted as binders. 
Without them the product was crumbly. 


Formula II. Canned “Sausage’’. 


Avoir- 
Metric dupois 


Cooked lima 
beans, ground.. 450 grams _ 10 lbs. 
Salt (may be 


smoked salt)... 8grams 2% oz. 
Wheat flour ........ 80 grams 25 0z. 
2.5 grams 1oz. 
Black pepper ...... lgram ¥% oz. 
2grams % oz. 
lgram 14 oz. 
Vegetable oil ...... 2grams % oz. 
Red food 

5 c.c. 2 fluid oz. 


(1 percent solution of Schilling’s 
powdered or other red food color) 


Mix all ingredients thoroughly. Roll 
to % inch thick. Cut in round patties to 
fit an 8 oz. can. Brown in hot oil. Can 
hot, packing in tight. Seal hot. Retort 
to 240° F for 90 minutes. Cool thoroughly. 
Fry before serving. 

Result: A fairly tasty “sausage” of 
good texture. 


III. Links 

Prepared about as in II but stuffed into 
sausage casings and canned in a sauce 
like I. 

These formulas do not exhaust the pos- 
sibilities as the ground cooked lima beans 
could be used in other sausage formulas. 
Smoked salt can be used as flavoring or 
the “sasuage” could be smoked in patties 
or in links. 

There are many food faddists who 
might be interested in these or similar 
meatless sausages and other imitation 
meat products made with lima beans. 


CANNED PUREE 
Lima beans were cooked well and then 
sieved to give a heavy puree. This was 
heated to 200° F, canned hot in 8 oz. 
cans; sealed, retorted at 240° F for 105 
minutes and thoroughly cooled, 
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It is useful as a base for soups, sauces, 
gravies and as a thickening and flavor- 
ing in stews, etc. 

The user would flavor the puree to suit 
his or her taste. 


HEAT PENETRATION 
MEASUREMENTS 


The rates of heating of the centers of 
8 oz. cans of lima bean soup and of lima 
bean “sausage” were measured during 
processing (heating) of the cans in boil- 
ing water at 212° F. From these data it 
is possible to calculate roughly the rates 
of heat pentration at 240° F or 250° F. 
We did not have facilities for measuring 
heat pentration rates at 240° F and 250° 
F in a closed retort. However, before a 
canner should undertake canning of such 
products commercially he should obtain 
data taken under plant conditions at 240° 
F or 250° F. Our results are given very 
briefly as being of some interest to can- 
ners and canned food researchers but not 
as a reliable guide for retorting under 
cannery conditions. 


Test I. Cans filled at 180° F with soup 
base prepared as previously described. It 
was designed for diluting 1 + 1 with milk 
or water by the consumer; that is it was 
a “concentrated” soup. It was heated to 
180° F, canned hot and sealed at once 
with a fitting for a 220° F glass stemmed 
thermometer and immersed in a pot of 
boiling water. Readings were taken at 
intervals of 1 minute during heating and 
cooling in water. 


The initial temperature was 158° F. 
The following tabulation gives a few 
values during heating and during cooling. 


Test I. Soup Heating. Initial tem- 
perature 158° F 


Temperature F 


Time in minutes at center of can 


Heating 
0 158 
5 164 
10 173 
15 182 
20 191 
25 196.5 
30 200.5 
35 203 
Cooling 
0 202 
5 188 
10 159 
15 136 
20 116 
25 101 


Test II. Soup. Initial temperature 
141° F 
Temperature F 
at center of can 
Heating 
0 141 
5 144 


Time in minutes 


Teniperatuire 


Time in minutes at center of can 


10 154 
15 166.5 
20 178 
25 186 
30 193 
35 195.5 
40 198 
45 200 
50 201 
55 202 
Cooling 

0 202 

5 194 
10 171 
15 146 
20 125 
25 109 


Test III. Sausage Patties 
Temperature F 


Time in minutes at center of can 


Heating 
0 128 
5 145 
10 . 158 
15 170 
20 180 
25 189 
30 196 
35 199 
40 201 
45 203.5 
50 204 
Cooling 
0 202 
5 172 
10 154 
15 136 
20 124 
25 110 


The pH value of the soup was pH 5.85 
and of the patties 6.02. 

All three samples heated very slowly 
and the initial temperature proved to be 
of marked importance. Neither of these 
observations were unexpected as both 
products are of heavy consistency. 


SUMMARY 


We have given in this report the re- 
sults of our laboratory scale experiments 
on the canning of whole lima beans in 
various ways, canned lima bean soups, 
canned imitation meat products made 
with limas and several other products. 

Of these experimental products we be- 
lieve that the canned soups, canned limas 
with sausage chunks, canned limas with 
turkey pieces, canned spread for use in 
sandwiches and canned limas Mexican 
style or as chili con carne are the mest 
promising for commercial trial. 


RETORT TEMPERATURES AND 
TIMES 


We must emphasize again that the 
retort temperatures and times given in 
this report were experimental and not 
official. If any lima bean products are 
canned for sale we advise that the advice 
of the National Canners Association be 
secured on this very important point. 
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AUTOMATION 


Automation in the 
Canning Industry 


By WM. J. SCARLETT 
Food Industry Manager, 
Industrial Division, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


Automation today is the magic word 
that excites the interest of everyone 
from the man in the street to the elec- 
tronic expert. Some of our truly amazing 
national defense involves the use of 
radar, data handling equipment and elec- 
tronic computers which challenge the 
imagination. The Wall Street Journal is 
quoted as saying real automation which 
is inevitably approaching will create as 
great a change in our daily lives, stan- 
dard of living and general comportment 
as did the Industrial Revolution of the 
Eighteenth Century. 

Before we go any further, let’s define 
the word. Reduced to its simplest terms 
it means to make automatic any opera- 
tion or series of operations. Applied to a 
process, on the other hand, it means to 
make the entire process automatic. In 
effect, automation of a process means 
that an operator needs only to push a 
“start” button to cause raw materials to 
begin flowing into process. These, then 
proceed without further human effort 
through the various necessary process 
operations until they become the final 
desired product. The only additional 
human function is the act of pushing the 
“stop” button to terminate production. 
If we wish to carry the term automation 
to its extreme and apply it to an entire 
factory, we have the automatic factory 
in which all operations are carried out 
under the control of instruments and 
automatic devices without human effort. 
\lthough this does not appear to be in 
the immediate future for the canning 
industry it is ultimately coming just as 
surely as the coming of spring. 

All industry is constantly striving to 
accomplish the same objectives. Basi- 
cally, the problem which confronts us all 

s to produce more of our product of high 
iality at prices which will provide a 
vrofit and induce the public to buy our 

‘oduct. This is no small feat in the face 

continually rising costs for materials 

man-power. 

so we find throughout industry a 
‘rong trend toward labor-saving devices 

one means of meeting the problem. 
creasingly common are such equipment 

‘ditions as conveyors, lift trucks, and 

lletized handling equipment. Industries 
ich use free flowing materials such as 

‘ain, sugar, flour and a host of others 

‘e turning to bulk handling of these 
aterials. Everywhere, we see the in- 
enuity of man applied in a myriad of 
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ways to reduce handling of materials. 
Two of the noteworthy advances in this 
direction are the present availability of 
liquid sugar and liquid chocolate which 
can be pumped from the carrier into the 
plant and into process throughout the 
plant. 


Many plants today are equipped with 
automatic devices which will carry out 
certain steps in processing. If there are 
these machines to do this type of work, 
what is the next step? It is to let the 
brain of man control many machines by 
means of instruments and automatic 
controls. 


This requires using devices which will 
control machines and feed back infor- 
mation so that correction of deviation 
from standard will be made. To accom- 
plish this many process operations in 
their logical sequence should be placed 
on a continuous basis. This is not as 
radical a change as it may appear when 
it is realized that continuous processing 
is merely reducing the size of the batches 
to an infinitely small unit. Each process 
operation then proceeds in its proper 
sequence dependent, of course, on all 
previous operations having been properly 
completed in their turn. This continuous 
processing ties all operations together, 
preferably at the same rate so that each 
operation is completed and the whole 
integrated by means of automatic equip- 
ment. 


PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 
OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE 


Some notable examples of continuous 
processing are now in operation in the 
canning industry. The industry, by and 
large can learn a lot from other indus- 


. tries where these methods have been 


more widely adopted. The Petroleum 
Industry, for example, has probably gone 
further in this respect than any other. 
It is said that today’s price for gasoline 
without all the technological advances in 
the industry since 1939 would be at least 
75 cents per gallon. Entire refineries 
producing thousands of barrels daily of 
petroleum products are operated by a 
half dozen men. They are able to do this 
because they are aided by automation. 
Process variables are closely controlled 
by amazing instruments which not only 
correct any deviation from normal but on 
the basis of the history of the process, 


can anticipate errors which are likely to- 
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occur and make necessary corrections 
before the actual occurence. By almost 
uncanny means the necessarily con- 
trolled process variables whieh inter- 
affect each other can be integrally con- 
trolled by means of signals fed back to 
a computer which readjusts the indi- 
vidual instrument settings thus correct- 
ing any deviation that can be anticipated 
or that is likely to occur. 


THE APPROACH 


How can these same advantages be 
gained by the canning industry? The 
answer is by thoughtful engineering of 
the process. By studying the vast array 
of variabels that are important to the 
production of the finished goods. By 
proper consideration of the importance of 
color, odor, flavor, texture and all the 
other qualities required to promote and 
enhance consumer acceptance of the pro- 
duct. Then, by studying the effects of 
temperature, pressure, flow, pH, refrac- 
tive index, and any other factor which is 
important to the process, these can be 
assigned their proper relative impor- 
tance. Finally, the means for controlling 
each significant variable can be applied 
and the entire cycle integrated in a man- 
ner which produces the desired end 
result. 

Great strides have been made in the 
canning industry in some portions of the 
production cycle. This has largely been 
confined, however, to equipment to per- 
form one step in the process. We have 
witnessed great improvement in ‘raw 
product and can handling equipment 
within the past few years. We have seen 
significant improvements in washers, 
graders, blanchers, fillers, closing mac- 
hines, retorts and all of the equipment 
needed in the cannery. The next step 
toward automation, which admittedly re- 
quires overcoming many large and com- 
plex obstacles is the integration of these 
advances into one complete line. In other 
words, a line through which raw product 
is fed to come out at the other end a 
finished labelled, cased product. True, 
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AUTOMATION—Continued 


this involves among others, problems of 
selection, grading, blending and mixing 
which are difficult but not impossible. 
Most of the elements are available and 
need only the finishing touch of integra- 
tion. 


THE MARTIN PROCESS 


Let us look now at some of the ad- 
vances that have been made. One very 
significant contribution to technological 
improvement has been the development 
and adoption of the Martin Aseptic Can- 
ning Process. It has been very success- 
fully applied to such items as soups, 
baby foods and various milk products 
including whole fresh milk. For the past 
several years the process has received 
wide publicity and increasing acceptance. 
It is, as you probably know, the appli- 
cation of the widely used high tempera- 
ture short time process of heat sterili- 
zation. Product is quickly raised to 
sterlization temperature held there brief- 
ly and immediately cooled. The cooled 
product is then filled into cans which 
pass immediately to the closing machine. 
Cans and lids are separately sterilized 
by super-heated steam and_ product 
handled in a sterile environment through 
the equipment. This is highly significant 
since the entire operation has been auto- 
mated. This involves controls of the 
highest degree of accuracy—sterilization 
must be attained by reaching the essen- 
tial minimum temperature which is con- 
siderably closer to destructive tempera- 
tures than are comparable ranges in 
traditional processing. Flow must be 
maintained very uniformly as heat ex- 
change takes place very rapidly and 
small variations in flow greatly affect 
heat load. Temperature controllers must 
hold product temperature within the 
narrow range of + %4F’*. Sterilization of 
can and lids must be controlled with the 
same accuracy because sterilizing tem- 
peratures are very near the melting 
point of solder in the cans. In addition 
to closely controlling sterilization tem- 
peratures, a total of eight temperatures 
are recorded to provide a perfect log of 


conditions throughout the period of any 
run or pack. Signal lights operated in 
conjunction with controllers and record- 
ers alert the supervisor to all important 
process conditions and should deviations 
occur product is diverted from the filling 
operation to be reprocessed properly. 
The cycle includes sterilizing the equip- 
ment with hot water before product run 
begins and flushing product from the 
system after pfoduction is completed. 
The system has been furnished with full 
automation. It is necessary for the 
supervisor only to push a button to start 
the cycle—when sterilization has been 
completed, product automatically begins 
to flow. As product runs out, the super- 
visor pushes another button to start the 
flushing phase and equipment is auto- 
matically shut down when flushing has 
been completed. This is automation of a 
process to as high a degree as has yet 
been applied to a canning process. 


CONTINUOUS COOKER—COOLER 


Another development that is a long 
step in this parade of progress which has 
been widely adopted by the canning in- 
dustry is the Sterilmatic continuous 
cooker-cooler. A combination of functions 
is performed by this equipment which in 
traditional operations requires retorts 
and cooling canals. This equipment offers 
all the features of automation that have 
to date been applied to this part of the 
process. It greatly increases production 
per manhour of effort, it improves qual- 
ity of product through faster heat pene- 
tration thus reducing the undesirable 
effects of heat upon the product. It saves 
production space, reduces handling and 
considerably improves overall efficiency. 

Of necessity the heat required to in- 
activate enzymes and eliminate bacterial 
spoilage in canned foods is high. In tradi- 
tional retorts the outer surfaces of the 
cans must be heated somewhat more than 
these conditions require in order to be 
certain that every portion of every can is 
brought up to the required temperature. 
By nature heat transfer characteristics 


FMC “Sterilmatic” Continuous Pressure Cooker & Cooler 
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Complete Automation Console for Mar- 
tin Aseptic Canning Line. Upper Left: 
Strip Chart Recorder to provide complete | 
record of 8 important temperatures 
throughout process run. Upper right: 
Circular Chart Recorder Controller as- 
sures product reaches exact sterilization 
temperature. Lower left: Flow Diagram 
of Process lighted from rear shows oper- | 
ator at a glance that all elements are 
operating properly. Lower right: Bank 
of signal light (with push buttons) im- 
mediately signals any malfunction of any 
element instantly, should a failure occur. 


of such products as cream style corn, for 
example, are very poor. Consequently it 
follows that the portion of the product 
near the surface of the can almost in- 
evitably becomes more or less overcooked 
while portions near the centers of the 
cans are reaching minimum safe tem- 
peratures. 

Filled cans travel through the con- 
tinuously operating sterilmatic pressure 
cookers, with a high speed rotary motion. 
Cans are rotated through a portion of 
their spiral travel through the cook 
chamber. This agitation and spiral travel 
agitates the product, within the can. 
Heat penetration is thus accomplished in 
a much shorter of time by the convection 
thus afforded. Thus again we have an 
application of the high temperature short 
time principle of sterilization. 

As in all other uses of this principle 
rapid cooling is important to prevent , 
overcooking. Instantly, following _ its 
travel through the pressurecook chamber, 
each can is cooled by the same rapid 
convection heat-transfer method employ- 
ing cold water as the heat removal 
medium. This is accomplished in two 
stages, the first of which is under pres- 
sure to counter-balance the internal pres- 
sure in the cans. The second cooling 
stage is in an open cooler under atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

One shortcoming of sterilmatic 
equipment is that its use is limited to con- 
sumer size cans. Merely because of the 
mechanical difficulties involed in physic:l 
size it is not economical to build or oper- 
ate for institutional sizes. 


THE AGI-TORT 

This gap is filled by a unit of similar 
characteristics and employing the same 
principle of rapid convection heating in- 
stead of the traditional conduction, 
known as the Agi-Tort. Both derive a 
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AUTOMATION—Continued 


large part of their rapid heating charac- 
teristics from the fact that in turning 
the cans end over end, the head-space 
bubble travels through the can. This has 
the manifold advantage of agitating the 
product, carrying heat as it travels, and 
constantly changing the film of material 
in contact with the outside surfaces of 
the can. 

The Agi-Tort provides a batch-type of 
operation in contrast to the continuous 
nature of the sterilmatic. Efficient and 
rapid means of loading have been devised 
but the fact remains that it must be 
loaded, the load subjected to the time- 
temperature treatment and unloaded. 

Thus we pose a problem to the seman- 
ticist—is this automation? If, as is the 
case in at least one installation a collect- 
ing point for filled cans awaiting cook is 
provided to accept the delivery from the 
closing machine, and similarly a reser- 
voir of cooked cans is built up between 
loads, to feed the subsequent process 
operation equipment and if it is all ac- 
complished automatically, it fits the defi- 
nition. 


INDIVIDUAL EQUIPMENT 
There are a multitude of other exam- 
ples of the automation of individual proc- 
ess equipment in the cannery—each suc- 
cessful for its intended purpose. Tem- 
perature controls on blanchers, brine con- 
centration controls on quality graders, 


conductivity cell control of the concen- 
tration of caustic solution in lye peelers, 
temperature control of filler bowls and 
so on for a list too long to enumerate. 
Each is economically justified. Each con- 
tributes to overall efficiency, each adds to 
product quality and uniformity, each al- 
lows an operator more time for activities 
other than close attention to a process 
machine. 


PUTTING AUTOMATION TO WORK 


What is the best way to take advan- 
tage of these advances? How can auto- 
mation be applied to an existing canning 
plant? There are two major courses 
which might be followed. The first is to 
apply the means of operating existing 
lines as automatically as possible. This 
is the naturally simpler way of going 
about a solution for your problems. Un- 
der automatic control, you are relieved 
of dependence on the human element. 
You are assured that process variables 
are held to the narrow limits that pro- 
duce a high quality uniform product. And 
most important of all, your production 
per man-hour will increase substantially. 

A recent article pointed out that some 
of these fine days, the chairman of the 
board would arrive at the factory to find 
it empty. He will then simply push a 
button and go on with his duties as chair- 
man while the factory turns out product 
by the thousands of cases. Such a time 
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better product. 
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Wender Line 


Two of the Many for the Canner 


Roto-Flo Washer—cContinuous washer for corn, 
limas, peas or similar food products. 3 washes with 
2 water changes turn out a cleaner, brighter and 


(right) 


transfer. 


Cooker & Cooler—Fast cooking and cooling of 
canned products. Even production flow—accurate 
cooking temperatures — cans continuously rotated 
with 100% exposure of all surfaces for quick heat 


is well in the future, I’m sure in the can- 
ning industry. Anyway the picture is 
ridiculous because when things have been 
reduced to that stage of automation, the 
chairman can have a button next to his 
bed or a timing control to push the but- 
ton. He won’t even have to go to the 
factory. 

The second approach to automation is 
a more thorough- going attack on the 
methods which might be employed. One 
large company in the food field spent two 
solid years engineering their process. 
They attacked every detail of their pro- 
duction problems, devised, developed and 
built much of the machinery which was 
required and which was not commercially 
available. The results are astounding. 
Production time has been reduced to a 
little more than 1/32 of what it had been. 
Space requirements have been reduced to 
a fraction, manpower is less than 4 re- 
quired by the traditional method. Cost 
of production, as you can well imagine 
has plummeted and the company is vir- 
tually on the top of the heap in a highly 
competitive market. 

This approach, of course, involves a 
very thorough going engineering analy- 
sis of each minute phase of production. 
How to get materials to the proper place 
at the proper time and in proper quan- 
titiy to maintain a continuous flow. The 
objectives are to increase productivity 
per man-hour to assure a product of high 
quality and of absolute uniformity. It is 
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The Scott Viner Pea and Lima Bean Combine enters its fourth 
year of manufacture. Advance orders this year have already 
necessitated an increase in production schedule. The machine 
has done an outstanding job for a number of leading packers 
since its inception. . : . Scott has also developed many outstand- 
ing improvements in their stationary viner units. The firm’s 
engineers believe the new all steel tapered inner cylinder (patent 
applied for) is one of the most revolutionary improvements in 
viners in recent years. Capactiy is increased as a result of more 
even feeding with less plugging at feed opening. The new cylin- 
der is perfectly balanced, reducing wear on drives throughout 
the viner. These cylinders are available as replacements for all 
older makes and models of viners. 


Mechanical Pole Bean Harvester—Food Machinery Chemical 
Corporation’s Canning Machinery Division in collaboration with — 
Pacific Northwest Blue Lake Bean Processors reveals satisfac- 
tory progress in the development of a Mechanical Pole Bean 


Harvester. The outgrowth of an invention by Max Lehmann, 
President of the Northwest Packing Company, the machine ~ 
straddles the row snapping the beans from each side. They © 
fall into a sled-type pan at the bottom of the harvester, are 
blown across the pan to a vacuum device that sucks them into a 
hopper. It is the concensus of the cooperators that the machine — 
has now reached a state of development where it appears that 
it may be in commercial use soon. However, new strains are © 
needed for best performance. 
commercial operation. 


Research Progress in Mechanical 
Labor Saving Field Equipment, 


It was just ten years ago (1946 Convention Program Issue) 
that “The Canning Trade” brought the news of Oliver Steven- 
son’s Mechanical Sweet Corn Harvester to the attention of the 
industry. Since that time, and especially in the past several 
years, equipment manufacturers, national and state associations, 
in cooperation with land grant colleges, and individual pro- 
cessors, have combined their research in a concerted move to 
produce mechanical harvesting equipment so badly needed if 
costs are to be kept at a minimum level. 


For a number of years now, all three manufacturers of pea 
and lima bean viner equipment (Hamachek, Chisholm Ryder and 
Scott Viner) have experimented with machines that combine the 
crop right in the field. These have been used successfully by a 
limited amount of canners under the right conditions for a 
couple of years now. It looks as though the bugs are coming 
out fast, and that in 1956 and the years to come, combining of 
peas and lima beans will become more general. At the same 
time, improvements are being made in stationary viners, and 
there are indications that these may be here to stay, in some 
areas at least. 


There isn’t a canner who packs beans who doesn’t know of the 
development of the Bush Bean Picker by Chisholm-Ryder, with 
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NCA and the New York State Canners & Freezers cooperating. 
This is, of course, in commercial production, and its use will . 
undoubtedly increase sharply in 1956. 


Tomato canners, too, know of the development of a conveyor 
type of table that spans a number of rows and carries the toma- 
toes to a truck at the end of these multiple rows. 


And there are many other types of field equipment, both 
home made and commercially made that have reduced the ccst 
of handling field crops for processing, and there are still others 
in the development stage. It is understood, of course, that an 
equally important aim of this research is to improve quality 
and increase yields. The project study at the University of 
Wisconsin on precision planting of peas is an excellent examyle 
of this. 


Our purpose here is not to present a complete review of tl] 
field equipment developed and in the process of development, but 
to point out some of the highlights of especial interest at this 
time. It should be noted particularly that the Pole Bean Picker 
will not be available to help reduce 1956 costs, but both the 
Viner-Feeder and Combine are available. 
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ood Machinery and Chemical Corpo- 
ration’s Canning Machinery Division, in 
collaboration with Pacific Northwest Blue 
Lake Bean Processors reveals satisfac- 
tory progress in the development of a 
mechanical pole bean harvester. 


This machine, designed to mechanically 
harvest Blue Lake pole beans, a variety 
particularly adapted to West Coast cli- 
matic conditions, has been an experi- 
mental project since 1952. The harvester, 
in its present state of development, is the 
outgrowth of the invention of a pole bean 
picker head by Max Lehmann, President 
of the Northwest Packing Company. His 
idea was first tried out in a greenhouse, 
and later at one of the Portland area 
bean farms, during the 1952 season. 


It was a crude beginning, but Mr. 
Lehmann and his associates were en- 
couraged enough to approach Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemical Corporation for 
help in the development of a machine 
that would pick pole beans automatically. 
The Canning Machinery Division of FMC 
assigned its personnel to the project, and 
armed with the data of exploratory work, 
blue prints, etc., a pilot pole bean har- 
vester was produced for testing during 
the 1953 season. 

Pole bean processors of Oregon and 
Washington entered into a partnership 
arrangement with Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation, through North- 
west Canners Association as Agent, for 


Pole Bean Harvester Progress Report 


the financing of the project and the two 
organizations have been working cooper- 
atively on the project since that time. 
Processors are represented through a 
five-man committee of which Mr. Leh- 
mann is chairman. 


IN COMMERCIAL USE SOON 


At the conclusion of the 1955 pole bean 
harvesting season it is the consensus of 
all parties concerned that the machine 
has now reached a stage of development 
where it appears that it may be in com- 
mercial use soon. It is revealed that the 
1956 development program will include 
semi-commercial application. 


Reduced production costs, timely pick- 
ing and competitive marketing condi- 
tions, were the primary factors in the 
development of mechanical means for 
picking the famous delectable Blue Lake 
beans. A harvester of this type will per- 
mit enlarged production with an assur- 
ance of picking at the proper moment 
and the resultant improved quality. 


PILOT TESTS 


A pilot model of the harvester was first 
tried out on the L & H Farms at Port- 
land and later on the experimental lots 
at the Van Buren Farm near the same 
city. The trial lots were set up under the 
supervision of a subcommittee, headed 


by John Johnson of Blue Lake Packers, 
and later by Courtney Lasselle of Port- 
land Canning Company. Dr. W. A. 
Frazier and Dr. Spence Apple, of Oregon 
State College, also members of the com- 
mittee, took active part in the planning 
and management of the testing fields. 


The first pilot machine was a stripped- 
down affair which did not attempt to save 
the harvested beans. The purpose was 
strictly to find out if the basic principle 
was workable. A number of features pro- 
vided by the blueprints were left off. This 
early model was not equipped with a col- 
lecting device, conveyors, clusterbreakers, 
cleaners, etc. The 1955 model incorpo- 
rates collecting conveyors, elevators and 
cleaners. 


OPERATION 


In operation the picker straddles the 
row, operating a pair of pickerheads 
which work simultaneously on both sides 
of the row. The pickerheads consist of a 
pair of upward-moving series of hori- 
zontal bars. These bars are staggered 
and close enough to overlap while work- 
ing both sides of the row. The heads are 
spring loaded and open slightly when 
passing the wooden center post support- 
ing the cords or string. 


Pole beans snapped from the vines fall 
into a sled-type pan at the bottom of the 
harvester. From here the beans are blown 
across the pan to a vacuum device that 
sucks them into a hopper. When the 
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FIELD EQUIPMENT—Continued 


machine, which is operated by one. man, 
reaches the end of a row, the beans are 
removed from the hopper and sacked, or 
dumped into tote boxes. 


Higher costs in raising beans on poles 
makes it necessary to get yields large 
enough to make the crop profitable. One- 
stage picking will not accomplish this, so 
the mechanical harvester was designed to 
make picking in several stages of bean 
growth feasible. Furthermore, beans, of 
course, must be removed from the vines 
gently in order to avoid damage which 
would lower quality. 


In its present stage of development, the 
pole bean harevster has been found to 
cause a minimum of damage in the pick- 
ing process. Most people who have seen 
the results obtained with the pilot model 
are well pleased with the forward strides 
made in just a few years. 


PROBLEMS—STRAINS 


In 1953 experimental work was con- 
fined to determining the usefulness of the 
picking head, but in 1954 the testing was 
pointed toward finding the most efficient 
methods in picking, collecting and con- 
veying beans to the hoppers; in cleaning 
and separating the beans from leaves, 
etc. During the 1955 season further im- 
provements were made in all respects, 
but there are still numerous problems to 
be solved. 


Mr. Lehmann points out that it has 
not yet been determined why on certain 
days under certain weather conditions, 
and in a certain stage of maturity, beans 
can be removed from their vines more 
easily than on other occasions. He points 
out, too, that different results are obtained 
on different strains of beans, and that a 
great deal more can still be learned about 
a yard setup best suited for mechanical 
picking. 


In 1954 a subcommittee of processors 
fieldmen, which included research special- 
ists from Oregon State College, began 
work upon developing standards which 
will become a valuable guide for seed 
companies and other plant breeders in 
obtaining strains of Blue Lake beans best 
suited to mechanical picking. 


While it may take years to develop new 
strains, Mr. Lehmann points out that 
at the present time it has already been 
determined that the FM-1 strain of Blue 
Lake beans is much easier to machine-pick 
than the Associated 231 strain. The more 
easily beans can be removed from the 
vines, the more efficient can the mechani- 
cal harvester do the job. On the other 


hand a 6 or 7-time picking, as is necessary 
with FM-1, would not be as practical for 
machine picking and therefore it would 
be desirable to develop a strain with the 
general characteristics of the FM-1, but 
with the concentrated growth of the 231. 


What growers of Blue Lake beans 
really need, according to Mr. Lehmann, 
is a strain with a vigorous vine and a 
good root system to resist the pulling 
effect of the mechanical picker. A mini- 
mum of foliage, and with beans of even 
maturity distributed over the length of 
the vine, would be another desirable 
characteristic. 


Experiments relating to yard condi- 
tions, type of vine string or wire best 
suited to withstand machine picking and 
other ramifications of mechanical har- 
vesting will be continued. 


Automatic Viner-Feeder Saves Labor, 
Improves Yield and Quality 


The Frank Hamachek Machine Com- 
pany, specialists in hulling equipment for 
threshing green peas and lima beans has 
announced the Hamachek-Jarrell Auto- 
matic Viner-Feeder that shows promise 
of not only reducing the cost of vining 
peas or lima beans, but of increasing the 
yield,especially of the smaller quality 
peas and beans, thereby increasing the 
overall quality of the pack. 


OPERATION 

The Feeder is composed of a hopper 
with a moving conveyor chain at the bot- 
tom. The hopper is loaded with a tractor 
loader, which picks up the peas or beans 
after they have been dumped on the 
ground. The chain at the bottom of the 
hopper moves the vines forward to a 


point where they come in contact with a 
picking arrangement that picks off a cer- 
tain specified amount of vines and carries 
them to the feeder itself, a part of the 
viner set up. The picker is so arranged 
with a floating shaft that the amount of 
vines fed into the machine is always un- 
der automatic control. If it should pick 
up too many vines, the conveyor auto- 
matically stops until the feed is cor- 
rected, and then it will automatically 
start again. 


It isn’t hard to realize that a machine 
of this kind will provide a more steady, 
regular flow of vines than occurs with 
hand feeding with pitchforks. Thus the 
production is increased and vining effi- 
ciency improved. It is said that one man 
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Hamachek - Jarrell Automatic Viner 
Feeder—Peas or beans are dumped on the 
ground and loaded into the hopper with 
a tractor fork—one tractor to four ma- 
chines. Feeder automatically regulates 
amount of vines fed into the viner, thus 
providing more even feed with less ur- 
threshed peas or beans and less loose peas 
in stack ... less damage, higher qualit , 
and a significant savings in labor cost:. 
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or a tractor can feed four machines, re- 
p acing 1% to 2 men to a viner. 


LARSEN TESTS 

Tests were conducted by The Larsen 
(company of Green Bay, Wisconsin, dur- 
inw the 1955 season at their Kewaunee 
Viner Station, using four Hamachek 
Viners, similarly equipped. Two of the 
yiners were equipped with Hamachek- 
Jarrell Automatic Feeders, the peas be- 
ing fed into this machine with a tractor 
loader. Two adjacent viners were hand 
fed by three men, using pitchforks, which 
of course, is normal operating procedure. 
Four tests were made on different occa- 
sions, two on early sweet peas and two on 
late sweet peas. While more tests would 
be necessary to prove results, interesting 
data was compiled. 

The viners were hand fed at an average 
rate of 3,776 pounds per hour, varying 
between 3,512 to 4,120 pounds per hour. 

The viners equipped with automatic 
feeders were each fed at rates varying 
from 3,860 to 7,000 pounds per hour. 

1. In all tests less pods containing un- 
threshed peas were discharged from the 
viners automatically fed. 

2. When feeding under 5,000 pounds 
per hour there were less loose peas in 
the stack from the viners automatically 
fed. 

3. When the automatic feeders were 
adjusted to feed at a higher rate than 
5,000 pounds per hour, some tests showed 
slightly more loose peas in the stack 
than where the viners were hand fed at 
a low rate, although this difference never 


exceeded four loose peas in a 25 pound 
sample of threshed vines. 

4. When the automatic feeders were 
feeding at the rate of 7,000 pounds per 
hour, laboratory analysis showed no 
significant difference in the amount of 
damage of the threshed peas compared to 
hand fed viners being fed at the rate of 
3,816 pounds per hour, | 

The machine has been used on peas and 
beans for the last two years in Delaware, 
with a great deal of satisfaction, but 
test data is not available. 


AUTOMATION 


(Continued from Page 51) 


wise to consider the overall picture and 
to engineer for over-all automatic control 
and to come up with a program that will 
have all the necessary safeguards to as- 
sure success. If in the name of economy 
it is decided that the job should be done 
in small sections, these must be planned 
with the overall system in mind and 
worked out in detail. This is so that as, 
step by step, the complete job evolves, 
each step will be properly integrated with 
all the others. To overlook any detail 
in the consideration could well mean that 
conflict which would prove very costly 
could develop before the project reaches 
its ultimate conclusion. 


INSTRUMENTATION 
Manufacturers of instruments have 
done a good job. Progress and improve- 


ment in automatic controls and instru- 
ments are constantly going on. You can 
have confidence that no matter what the 
narrow isolated function of a portion of 
a process may be, if a change in almost 
any variable is desired, there is an in- 
strument or system to perceive and con- 
trol it. A favorable aspect of changing 
from batch to so-called continuous proc- 
essing is revealed in the universal ap- 
proach to the problem. Actually, con- 
tinuous processing is no more nor less 
than reducing each batch to the smallest 
feasible increment of production. This 
may be a single can in the case of a vege- 
table or fruit. It may be infinitesimally 
small in the case of a homogenious prod- 
uct such as soup or baby food. 


Since the dawn of time man has sought 
more leisure. The American economy has 
reached its present stage by constantly. 
improving production per man-hour. As 
late as 1947 Industry employed only 44 
million workers. In 1954 the number rose 
to 50 million. But on the basis of 1947 
techniques, 1954 industrial production 
would have required 58 million workers. 
Our population does not provide that 
many workers today. 


So our much-used and sometimes mis- 
applied word—automation comes in for 
serious attention. The problems are big 
but the results are potentially fabulous. 
In this direction lies progress toward 
more and better products of every de- 
scription. More important is the greater 
leisure for all, leading toward ever higher 
culture in our civilization. : 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Young N. Y. Beet Grower Wins Ist Junior 
Canning Crops Crown 


Winner of the 1955 pilot Canning Crops 
Project established by the National 
Junior Vegetable Growers Association in 
cooperation with the National Canners 
Association is William Rockefeller, 
Phelps, New York. At the recent national 
convention of NJVGA in New Orleans, 
Mr. Rockefeller received a watch and a 
ribbon from Dr. Charles H. Mahoney, 
Director of NCA’s Raw Products Re- 
search Bureau. The 16 year old high 
school student will also attend the NCA 
convention in Atlantic City with all ex- 
penses paid. There Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson will present the 
youth with a special plaque donated by 
NCA. The boy will make a brief speech 
to the convention. (Closing General Ses- 
sion, 2:00 P.M. Saturday, Jan. 21) 


Eleven other state winners of the Can- 
ning Crops Project were also announced 
at the NJVGA convention. 


William Rockefeller had an income of 
$1401.22 and made a net profit of $1020.68 
on two acres of Detroit Dark Red beets 
which yielded a total of 81,240 pounds or 
an average of 20.3 tons per acre. He sold 
the beets to Greenwood Foods, Inc., 
Waterloo, N. Y. The boy’s father, Paul 
N. Rockefeller, grew beets on an addi- 
tional 54.6 acres of the farm. Average 
yield for the entire farm was 11.4 tons 
per acre. 


Young William’s production practices 
included the application of 5-10-10 ferti- 
lizer at the rate of 900 pounds per acre 
and the application of Boron at the rate 
of 50 pounds per acre to control dry rot, 
and the application of 1000 pounds of 
rock salt with a bulk spreader to stimu- 
late plant growth and to kill weeds. Soil 
tests were made to determine what ferti- 
lizer was necessary. Because of the dry 
weather, the acreage was irrigated nine 
times within an 11-day period. 

The youth is a member and newly 
elected president of the Future Farmers 
of Phelps and has been a 4-H Club mem- 
ber for 5 years. 


State Award winners of the Canning 
Crops Project were presented with 
NJVGA pins and ribbons by Dr. Mahoney. 
Winners were announced from six states 
participating in the pilot contest. 

State winner from California is Peter 
W. Youdall, 15, Stockton, who rented 20 
acres of land from which he harvested 
304 tons of tomatoes which he sold to the 
Wood Canning Co., Stockton. He received 
$6,794.63 for his crop and earned a net 
profit of $1,176.68. 

Illinois had two state winners. Allen 
Miller, 17, Chicago Heights, grew 37% 
tons of tomatoes on 2% acres of land, the 
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tomatoes being graded 86 percent U.S. 1, 
13 percent U. S. 2, and 1 percent culls. 
He sold his crop to Campbell Soup Co. 
for $1,125.00, earning $610.12 on his 
project. 


Harry J. Paarlberg, Jr., 15, South Hol- 
land, Ill., grew 10.13 tons of tomatoes on 
a one-acre plot, graded 84 percent U.S. 1, 
14 percent U. S. 2, and 2 percent culls. 
Campbell Soup bought young Paarlberg’s 
crop for $318, and he made a profit of 
$97.90 on his project. 


Four winners were announced from 
Indiana. Carl Baker, 16, Berne, grew 
47,362 pounds of Georgia Certified Rut- 
gers tomatoes on one acre. He sold his 
crop to Naas Foods, Geneva, Ind., for 
$701.70, making a profit of $483.25. 


Jack Gainey, 16, Milton, grew 29.74 
tons of tomatoes on 1.69 acres for a aver- 
age yield of 17.59 tons per acre. He re- 
ceived $822.41 for his crop, making a 
profit of $379.01. 


Dale Redding, 17, New Castle, pro- 
duced an average yield of 14.7 tons per 
acre on 3.22 acres. He received $1218.61 
for his crop, earning a profit of $533.74. 


John Tice, 16, Carthage, grew 103.9 
tons of tomatoes on 6.03 acres for an 
average yield of 17.23 tons. He received 
$2,838.22 for his crop from G. S. Sup- 
piger Co., making a profit of $1,456.52. 

Louisiana had two winners. Alfred M. 
Daniel, Jr., 12, St. Francisville, produced 
386 bushels or 19,122 pounds of sweet 
potatoes on 1.2 acres. He received $390.01 
for his crop from Princeville Canning 
Co., making a profit of $222.29. 

Llewellyn Spillman, Jr., 16, Spillman, 
La., raised 14,515 pounds of sweet pota- 
toes on one acre. The crop was sold to 
Princeville Canning Co. for $275.79, earn- 
ing him a profit of $148.04. 


State winner from New York was 
Stephen Smith, 16, Phelps, whose crop 
was lima beans sold to Olney & Carpen- 
ter, Wolcott, N. Y. He received $974.97, 
making a profit of $321.97. 


Lone girl among the winners was 
Gloria Sells, 16, Monroe, Tenn., who grew 
1726 pounds of strawberries on one- 
fourth acre, with all berries graded No. 1. 
Her crop was bought by Breyer Ice 
Cream Co., Overton, for $310.68, yielding 
her a profit of $222.61. Gloria has won 
bread baking and dressmaking contests 
and was chosen Strawberry Queen of 
Monroe. 


During 1956 NJVGA’s Canning Crops 
Project will be conducted on a national 
basis, open to entrants from every state 
in which canning crops are grown or 
processed, 
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William Rockefeller, winner of the Can- 
ning Crops Project established by the 
National Junior Vegetable Growers As- 


sociation in cooperation with the National — 


Canners Association, gets a pat on the 
back from his father, Paul N. Rockefeller. 
Young Rockefeller’s 2-acre beet project 
yielded over 20 tons per acre while his 
father’s average yield was 11.4 tons per 
acre. William will attend the NCA con- 
vention in Atlantic City, where Secretary 


of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson will — 


present him with a plaque provided by 
NCA. 


GROWERS URGED TO SET 
VIRUS-FREE PLANTS. 


Virus-free strawberries have yielded | 


about four times as much fruit as virus- | 


infected plants, according to findings at — 
the Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y. 
Results demonstrate very definitely the 
desirability of planting only virus-free — 
strawberry plants. Virus-free stocks of 
most of the common varieties are now 
available from commercial plant growers 
who have been cooperating in a virus-free 
program. 


Growers who are planning to draw on 
their own virus-free plantings for plant- — 
ing stock are advised to spray or dust: ~ 
their plant beds frequently to control 


aphids which carry the infection from 4 


plant to plant. 


Injury to strawberry plants by 
nematodes has also been suspected in 
some areas of the State. High nematode © 
counts invariably occur where character- 
istic root lesions are found. 


Increased yields have followed soil 
fumigation where nematode injury was 
suspected. The Station scientists believe, 
however, that further study is needed to 
determine which sites require treatment. 


“Even where a nematode problem is 
strongly indicated, we feel that soil fumi- 
gation should be practiced only on a trial 
basis,” the scientists warn. “Within 4 
year or two virus-free plants that are 
also nematode-free should be available,” 
they state. 
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GROUP MARKETING 


The Story of 


Quality 


Bakers 


By GEORGE N. GRAF 


General Manager— Quality Bakers of America 


In the hope that 
our experience in the 
marketing of a col- 
lective brand may be 
of some help to you 
in approaching your 
own marketing prob- 
lems, I have been 
asked to tell you the 
story of the Quality 
Bakers of America— 
and its Sunbeam 
Trade Mark. 

To do so I’ll have MR. G. N. GRAF 
to go back into a bit 
of the history of Merchandising in 
America itself, to point out the trend 
which created the problems we faced and 
forced the solutions we used. 


Once we were a nation of founders, 
traders, sailors and artisans. Each ‘siz- 
able city or village had its own shoe- 
maker, blacksmith, hatter, cabinet maker, 
etc. Each sold his output in the reason- 
ably nearby community. A sign or a 
symbol of a shoe, a forge, a hat, etc., was 
his mark of trade and his only adver- 
tisement. 

But the communities grew. The repu- 
tation of some of the makers of shoes, 
whom we will use for an example, the 
demand for their product exceeded the 
limit of their capacity to produce, and 
that’s when mass production was born. 
At that time, some of the shoemakers con- 
tinued on their own in a small way, others 
began to make parts for the larger ones 
and the larger ones continued to sell un- 
der their name. That’s when the big 
brand names were born. 


ith the growing communities and 
with certain shoemakers making far 
more shoes than the nearby community 
cov! absorb—that’s when marketing and 


dis yibution was born, and with the con- 
st.nt need of telling people in a con- 
stuatly widening area about the brand, 


tha.’s when advertising was born. 


\nd, finally, as distribution found its 
neural flow in stores or shops that sold 
a de variety of the product of different 
© »erhaps related manufacturers, that’s 
“ on merchandising was born. 


address entitled ‘‘Where Can You Go From 
Bi 2” delivered at the 52nd Annual Convention, 
States Packers’ Association, Thursday, Decem- 
b 1, 1955, by George N. Graf, Quality Bakers of 
rica, 
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In the course of time, this process of 
evolution came to all things and prod- 
ucts. Not all at the same time, however. 
It came to shoes and hats and to baking, 
which was already a 2,000 year old in- 
dustry, probably much earlier than per- 
haps to canning, your industry, which as 
an industry is much younger. 


EVOLUTION OF THE CHAIN 


And, so we in the Baking Industry 
found ourselves at the turn of the cen- 
tury to which we date the birth of our 
modern industry divided into many small 
community shops—with a pretty healthy 
sized number of large or wholesale units 
—utilizing mass production—producing 
for wide areas and beginning to take ad- 
vantage of the tools of marketing, mer- 
chandising and advertising. 


Then, in 1913, something happened. 
The bread wrapping machine was in- 
vented. Heretofore our products were 
sold naked, so to speak. The only identi- 
fication heretofore was a small label of 
the maker’s name or trade mark that was 
stuck into the dough before baking. 


Wrapping revolutionized our industry. 
Now, we had a wide important and 
dominant area to proclaim our Brand 
name—trade mark or product description 
and suddenly trade marks and brand 
names for us secured great impetus. 
Practically all the famous names—Hol- 
sum, Tip Top, Betsy Ross, Bond, Won- 
der, etc., were born or shot into the 
limelight in a few years that followed. 
The promoters or users of these names 
also grew and grew fast. Not only that, 
but they wiped out, conquered or bought 
out other bakers and that was the birth 
of the Chain Bakery era. Little chains of 
four or five units merged into bigger 
ones. A real wave of mergers that gave 
us more of the bigger chains—Ward, 
General Baking Co., Continental, which 
we have today. 

Simultaneously, a similar growth and 
transition was taking place in the groc- 
ery industry. As a boy, I can still remem- 
ber A & P’s handbills proclaiming each 
week the number of new store acquisi- 
tions. At one time, when A & P passed 
900 stores (they later grew to 16,000) 
my father came home and forbade my 
mother from purchasing in them because 
he claimed they were wiping out the in- 
dependent merchant. 


About 1920, this process of integra- 
tion into chain manufacturers and chain 
retailers had proceeded so quickly that 
grocers started to unite into voluntary 
groups and processors sought frantically 
some sort of unification for protection. 
The Chain stores became hipped on press- 
ing their own brand names. (How many 
can remember the years and the millions 
that A & P put back of Grandma 
Brand?) This became such a threat that 
processors of such famous brands as 
Maxwell House Coffee, Hellman’ Mayon- 
naise, Best Foods, Tetley Tea and a host 
of others were merged into the combines 
that today are known as General Foods, 
Standard Brands, Best Foods. These were 
created from some incentive for economy, 
but primarily for protection and growth 
of the brand name. 


BAKERS UNITE 


In 1922, in the midst of this merger 
hysteria, a small group of enlightened 
bakers met in New York to determine 
how they might protect themselves 
through cooperating together. They rea- 
soned very logically that if the flexibility 
of the independent was combined into the 
power of group action, they would have 
something far stronger than a chain, and 
that’s how my organization, the Quality 
Bakers of America was formed. Those 
early days were full of hope and hard 
knocks, differences of opinion and frus- 
trations. Their very first step was to 
draft a code of ethics or a pledge, which 
specifies the following: 


1. That in the interest of fair prices 
and fair profits he will at all times keep 
adequate cost records and give honest in- 
formation to any official or inspector en- 
titled thereto. 


2. That he will use in his products no 
materials or ingredients other than those 
of known purity and wholesomeness. 


3. That he will at all times adhere to 
the truth in his advertising. 


4, That his plant and business premises 
will always be clean and sanitary, and 
that the public will be welcome to make 
inspection at any time. 


5. That he will maintain the highest 
standards of ethical and moral practice 
in the conduct of his business, to render 
the public the best service, and to reflect 
credit on his association and his industry. 


UNIFORM COST SYSTEM 
BACKBONE OF QBA 


To this day, each new member added 
must first take this pledge. At the very 
formation of the organization, they rec- 
ognized that they needed help in produc- 
tion and merchandising, and immediately 
they underwrote the cost of these two 
services, securing a staff to help them 
make better products and to market more 
effectively. Very early, however, they 
recognized that somethirg was wrong. 
Neither management, merchandising nor 
marketing can be counseled effectively 
without costs. The early problem they 
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GROUP MARKETING--Continued 


faced was the establishment of a uniform 
cost accounting system. 

To this day, though we have grown 
many, many times larger, and the scope 
of our services is many times broader, 
that cost system is the basic backbone of 
our entire structure. All departments, all 
services work with it as their bible; all 
programs and policies have their roots 
in it. We are proud of the fact that our 
members, like ourselves, are all triple A 
rated. No QBA member has ever gone 
bankrupt. 

Quick after costs came purchasing and 
advertising, and down through the years 


as need required other departments have 


been added; _ laboratory, 
sanitation, and personnel. 

Today to serve 625 plants, we have a 
staff of 165 people, forty of whom are 
constantly traveling within the plants as 
regional managers, at sales, production, 
etc., without, of course, portfolio. 

The study which I completed for our 
Board last summer, showed that we 
actually render more assistance and serv- 
ice and more at-plants days per plant, 
than do the large chain bakeries and we 
do it at about 1% the cost. 


To give a few quick statistics: our 
members together do over $220,000,000 in 
sales; employ some 13,000 people, operate 
over 5,000 trucks, spend over $8,000,000 
in advertising, service over 185,000 
stores and restaurants daily. Our sales 
gross per plant, compared with the four 
largest chains in a yardstick which I use 
to measure our sales efficiency, is almost 
50 percent better than that of the average 
chain unit. A study of forty plants for 
whom I have complete figures since 1940 
showed a poundage growth of 310 per- 
cent, or tripled in size. 


These figures are not presented for the 
purpose of blowing our horn. They are 
given to show you what _ intelligent, 
wholehearted cooperation can do. We are 
a fully co-ordinated organization, owned, 
operated and supported by independent 
bakers with all attendant savings going 
back to bakery owners. 


engineering, 


THE SUNBEAM STORY 


With the above background on the 
broad marketing trends in the country 
and on our organization, let me tell you 
the Sunbeam Story, for that is more 
closely related to the immediate problem 
that concerns you. By 1940 we had 
reached the point where we were provid- 
ing our members with a balanced and 
comprehensive service equal to the best 
that any chain corporation furnished its 
own plant. Our members collectively 
could buy as cheaply as the chains; they 
owned comparable laboratory facilities; 
the same production, sales and engineer- 
ing counsel, of equal or better calibre. 
They were fully capable of producing 
products at equal or better costs. We 
were completely competitive with the 
best, except in one vital department. 
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ADVERTISING 
While we designed, created and pro- 
duced advertising of high calibre; 


pooled our budgets, cooperated to save 
money, our advertising was more costly 
and less effective than the chain bakers 
for one reason—we had eighty-seven 
different brand names to sell against 
their one. Each baker had still retained 
his individuality, his existing brand 
name. Consequently, when we produced 
advertising we had to stop the presses 
eighty-seven different times. We had no 
uniformity. Our advertising had no 
punch or singular objectivity. Our firing 
power was spread in every direction. 

About that time, 1940, our Board began 
to foresee the powerful effects of certain 
forces that had started earlier. Radio, 
which was started as an advertising 
media in the early ’20’s had quite radi- 
cally changed the course of brand mer- 
chandise. All of a sudden, a_ product 
could be sold by the human voice, stretch- 
ing across coast to coast in one single 
second. Before that, brand advertising 
could rely only on the printed word— 
newspapers, magazines, billboards. Radio 
advertising gave tremendous impetus to 
brand publicity and popularity. It helped 
quite radically to change the course of 
marketing strategy. Three other impor- 
tant trends began to be felt about that 
time; 1. The widespread swing to self- 
service merchandising which received its 
chief impetus shortly after 1940 during 
the war. Self-servicing stores emphasized 
pre-selling of the product before the con- 
sumer got into the store; the new super- 
markets, with the concentration of buy- 
ing in view of the larger stores; and 
finally television was predicted. 


BRAND COMPETITION 


The net result of all these things was 
fantastic. In the twenties, there were 
some three thousand strong, known 
brands of coffee. Today, two brands alone 
do 60 percent of the business. At one time 
some several thousand meat packers all 
had prominent local trade marks or 
brands. Today, just three packers do al- 
most 80 percent of the business. In my 
early days in the baking industry there 
were four to five hundred established 
brands of crackers and cookies. One 
brand today, I believe, does over 50 per- 
cent of the business, and two brands do 
at least 75 percent. And so it goes on, in 
cheese and milk and a hundred other 
products and in other fields. This year, 
we read, that two manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles do 87 percent of the volume. The 
Locomobile, the Austin, the Liberty, the 
Owens, have all gone the way of thou- 
sands of brands of milk, cheese, crackers, 
meat, coffee, and, I presume, canned 
foods. So keen is brand competition to- 
day, that one supermarket owner re- 
cently stated that to keep 3600 items 
properly stocked in his store, over 1500 
new products, items or brands are tried 
and fail to make the grade each year. 
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ONE BRAND 


Well, in 1940 we wisely foresaw all 
this. We knew time had come for us to 
establish one brand. Twice before we had 
tried and failed; to attempt it again 
seemed futile and hopeless. Some of our 
members had family brands that dated 


back fifty to one hundred years. Every | 
one of our members loved his own name | 


and the very thought of departing from 
it in the slightest made him sweat with 
fear. Some of our members had been 
spending fifty to one hundred thousand 
dollars per year to back their brands 
year after year, and all of them were big 
shots in their local areas. It was hard to 
conceive that anything could ever super- 
cede or even attack that local strength 
from the outside. We had members who 
enjoyed as much as 60 and 70 percent of 
all the white bread sales in their markets. 
To change a brand name under these 
conditions was unthinkable. Yet that was 
the job we set out to do. Combine them 


all into one brand. All of our members: — 


were skeptical and even our Board was 
more hopeful than confident. Courage- 
ously, we went ahead, the experience of 
two previous failures behind us, the 
knowledge that we had to sell it the hard 
way—break one down at a time. We knew 
we could get started toward our goal if 
we could accomplish three things: 1. 
Secure an impelling trade mark and 
brand name. 2. Build a powerful, attrac- 
tive package line. 3. Work out a market- 
ing technique that would show a sales 
gain better than the brand now marketed 
by a member. 


MISS SUNBEAM 


The first step was the hardest. We 
worked for almost two years drawing 
sketches. From the day of beginning we 
decided that we wanted a child as a trade- 
mark. Children are the big bread con- 
sumers. But we didn’t want merely a 
child appeal—it had to have grown-up 
appeal. It had to be a child; preferably 
a little girl. And such a little girl that 
mothers would instantly sav “Why, that 
looks like my little girl”, or “like me when 
I was a little girl’. Immediately we re- 
jected all cartoons, caricatures, line 
sketches. It had to be a full color por- 
trait. But there was the rub. How to get 
it. We had almost given up and were 
ready to accept something secondary 
when one day a woman artist walked into 
the office, brought a sketch of a little girl 
she had found playing in Bryant Park. 
That little girl turned out to be Miss 
Sunbeam, a picture of pure, lovely child- 
hood. Millions and millions of women 
have looked at her and said “She’s just 
like my little girl” and she is interracial 
because of the eyes. Five times in my 
career, Negro women have come to me 
with their daughters and said ‘Doesn't 
she look like Miss Sunbeam.” 


The next problem we faced was how ‘0 
put her on a bread wrapper. Here we 
really had a problem. The major printer's 
of bread wrappers said “it can’t be done’. 
Bread wrappers are printed in flat colors. 
To reproduce that picture, even badly, 
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GROUP MARKETING--Continued 


req 'ired process printing and that’s im- 
possible for bread wrappers, and to do it 
we!! is an impossibility. 

One company, however, one of the 
smaller ones was willing to gamble. They 
spent what was quite a fortune for them 
in research, study and experimentation. 
Incidentally, it has paid off for them, for 
today, even though we didn’t have a 
single customer in sight at that time, we 
spend over $5,000,000 on this type of 
bread package alone. 


MARKETING PLAN 
We now had an idea, a trade mark and 
a package, our next problem was how to 
market it. We recognized the importance 
of the very first campaign. It simply had 


to be good. The marketing plan had to be 


so good that regardless of the prestige of 
the wrapper which Sunbeam replaced, we 
had to show a sales increase. If our mar- 
keting plan was successful, no baker 
would regret having made the change. 
We were handicapped by little money, 
small press runs and material and a 
hundred other things. 


Incidentally, the first campaign was 
launched in Wilmington, Delaware, right 
here in the heart of your own country. 
It was an exciting test, for the baker had 
five major brand names and sizes. Over 
one week-end we removed all five and sub- 
stituted Sunbeam in two sizes with a 
sizeable increase and outstanding success. 
In 1942 we launched but three. campaigns. 
In following years we launched only a 
few more campaigns, but each one was 
launched with great care and precaution. 
All bugs were worked out and the mer- 
chandising plan constantly improved and 
revised. After the war, with more pack- 
aging materials available, greater free- 
dom of merchandising, etc., we acceler- 
ated the introduction in new plants. Each 
introduction was a success. We have 
never had a failure in a Sunbeam cam- 
paign. 

More and more of our members joined 
the Sunbeam parade. Our power and our 
budgets increased. We were able to add 
great new momentum to the program. 
During the late ’40’s, for example, we 
tied the power of Hollywood to our trade- 
mark. 

We associated our little girl with all 
the bg names of movieland. All this, a 
new technique never available to our 
mem ers before. 

Early in the game we created a Vote 
for \|\iss Sunbeam contest, similar to the 
campaign. Over five million 
vote. are cast in this contest each year. 
As « ry power and budgets grew we were 
able 0 pool huge sums of such advertis- 
ing « metal signs, billboards, radio and 
tele. sion. In fact, today our annual cata- 
log. of advertising items offered is now 
com: irable to Coca Cola or Pepsi Cola, 
and egins to approach the semblance of 
am iature Sears Roebuck Catalogue. 

© © final achievement came when we 
bee: ue big enough to run display ads in 
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national media. We were the first and 
only white bread advertiser in such 
magazines as Life, Ladies Home Journal, 
etc. 

Now here in a nutshell is a summary 
of the Sunbeam Story. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 
1. In less than a dozen years 97 baker 
members capitulated and joined the Sun- 
beam parade. 
2. In less than a dozen years Sunbeam 
rose from nowhere to the top selling 
brand of bakery products in North 


America. That’s some kind of an achieve- 
ment record. 

3. Sunbeam is now supported by some 
$7,000,000 in advertising. 

4. Despite the rules, regulations, prod- 
uct and sanitation control we have to 
exercise our applications for membership 
and requests for Sunbeam licenses are 
more than we can take care of for several 
years. The growth and success of Sun- 
beam has been tremendously helpful in 
placing our members in a top competitive 
position with the biggest and has helped 
us produce a growth and profit pattern 
50 percent better than the average for 
our industry. 


(Continued on Page 65) 


This is a picture of a warehouse 
that is operated by a food broker. 
The food broker is B. Meier & Son 
of New York City and the ware- 
house is a far-sighted part of a 
unique concept of selling the New 
York Market. By speeding up 
handling and delivery the ware- 
house helps keep products on 
retail shelves where they belong. 
Buyers can often fill a truck with 
the variety of items stocked so 
they find it profitable to pick up 
at the warehouse. And as every 
merchant knows, the first step in 
making a sale is getting the cus- 
tomer into the store. But this is 
just one example of B. Meier & 
Son’s concept of selling. It goes 
far beyond what a food broker 


THIS, TOO, IS SELLING NEW YORK 


B. MEIER & SON INC., 209 Bronx Terminal Mkt., Bronx 51, N. Y. 


traditionally is, and well into the 
realm of what a packer wishes a 
food broker would be: interested 
in; experienced at; up to the min- 
ute on every phase of marketing 
from warehouse to Mrs. Con- 
sumér’s kitchen. 


That’s a tall order. And so are 
many we write. 


We prefer to take a tight grip on 
just a handful of products and so 
give each one the attention to 
which it is entitled. But if your 
product can enable us to offer a 
more complete line to the trade 
and so help our current principals. 
we would be most interested in 
talking to you about it. 
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PROMOTION 


C. M. |. Winds Up Biggest 
Promotion Year 


1955 has been the biggest year in 
CMI’s history of record-breaking sales- 
boosting promotions, according to Harold 
H. Jaeger, CMI Director of Marketing. 

It was the biggest year in point of 
the national advertising support secured 
by CMI from steel companies to back 
canned food sales drives. 


It was the biggest year with respect to 


the volume of down-to-earth retail level 
merchandising of canned foods accom- 
plished by CMI through related product 
manufacturers’ activities as well as those 
of canner and commodity groups. 

It was the biggest year in terms of 
number of products covered by major 
CMI promotions. 


It was the first big year of CMI devel- 
opment of canned foods promotions to the 
food service or institutional field. 

Here is a very, very brief summary of 
some of the details: 


CANNED PEAS 


253 pea canners notified their brokers 
and customers of the television commer- 
cial on canned peas on the U. S. Steel 
Hour’s 103 station ABC network with 13 
million viewers. Specially developed 
recipe “Ham-Yam-Peas” was used as a 
sales tool by salesmen with thousands of 
local food stores for increased display 
and sales. 


TUNA MACARONI BAKE 


Food Field Reporter voted a top award 
to this recipe promotion backed by Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company’s national 
magazine advertising in Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 400 Pet Milk salesmen con- 
tacted 100,000 food stores to put up dis- 
plays to push all related products and 
secured nearly 50,000 store features. Pet 
Milk TV commercials on a variety of top 
network programs sold the recipe to an 
audience of 60 million viewers. Thirteen 
regional macaroni companies devoted 
their magazine, newspaper, radio and TV 
advertising to the promotion of this 
recipe to the consumer; this in addition 
to more than 150 million messages reach- 
ing out to the consumer through the com- 
bined publicity efforts of CMI and the 
Tuna Research Foundation. 


NATIONAL CAN OPENER WEEK 


With national magazine advertising 
support by Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Company, and the additional support of 
11 can opener manufacturers, CMI ap- 
proved can openers got a terrific sales 
boost. Thousands of retailers displayed 
25,000 reprints of the J&L advertisement, 
which were put up by the manufacturers 
sales forces. The consumer heard about 
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the week continually through stories and 
special events in a sales boosting publi- 
city campaign by CMI, with more than 
200 million messages on TV and radio and 
in newspapers and magazines. 


QUICKNIC 


5,000 food stores throughout the coun- 
try put up over 7,000 kits of display ma- 
terial developed and produced by CMI. 
16 major food manufacturers were repre- 
sented on the display material for their 
food products in support of the CMI-U. 8. 
Steel promotion, kicked off with the 
greatest national advertising support 
ever by a steel company, in McCalls and 
Saturday Evening Post, and with TV 
commercials on the “U. S. Steel Hour” 
Network TV program. An actual survey 
of store managers revealed tremendous 
enthusiasm; thousands of definite sales 
increases during the period were claimed. 
Food stores across the country ran thou- 
sands of newspaper tie-in ads. Related 
product manufacturers went all-out; such 
as HI-C, who supported the promotion 
with their own big space newspaper ad- 
vertisements in 340 newspapers across 
the country. The consumer was reminded 
constantly with over 144 million messages 
realized from CMI’s publicity campaign 
in newspapers and magazines and on TV 
and radio. 


HOLIDAY GUEST CUPBOARD 


Sales forces of related food product 
manufacturers, and by direct request to 
CMI from store managers, put up 30,000 
reprints of U. S. Steel’s “Holiday Guest 
Cupboard” advertisement which appeared 
in December issues of both McCalls and 
Saturday Evening Post—reaching a com- 
bined audience of more than 40 million 
readers—all to boost the sale of canned 
specialty foods. CMI trade publicity will 
have reached 500,000 top food executives 
and store managers urging in-store dis- 
plays. 


COLONIAL CORN PIE 


CMI organized the mammoth ‘Colonial 
Corn Pie” promotion, sparked by Weirton 
Steel Company’s full page four-color ad 
in December McCalls Magazine, and en- 
listed tremendous related product sup- 
port. Flako Products, through its field 
sales force, built related-item displays in 
5,000 local food stores with specially de- 
veloped recipe-pad display material. 
20,000 ad reprints for in-store display use 
were distributed by sales forces of Bor- 
den’s Evaporated Milk Division, Associ- 
ated Independent Canners, Associated 
Shoe-Peg Corn Canners, in addition to 
Flako Products. CMI developed trade 
publicity currently getting coverage 
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above expectations in the trade press fea: 
turing the promotion. 


FOOD RECIPE PUBLICITY 
PROMOTIONS 


In addtiion to major steel company 
promotions, Mr. Jaeger reported that 
during 1955 the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute instigated full-scale publicity cam- 
paigns on specific canned food commod- 
ities; such as purple plums, sweet cher- 
ries, green beans, pimientos, corn, toma- 
toes and mushrooms. Brochures featur- 
ing new recipes, product data and promo- 
tional details were prepared for use by 
canners with their distributors, brokers 
and customers to stimulate the sale of 
these canned commodities. Results of 
CMI customer publicity directed to Food 
Editors across the country indicates that 
over 100 million recipe features were 
used. 10,000 brochures were produced 
and used by salesmen, brokers and dis- 
tributors. CMI’s publicity received tre- 
mendous coverage in radio, television, 
newspapers and magazines. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


During 1955 National Steel Corpora- 
tion worked with CMI in the development 
of canned food subjects to be featured 
in two-page color spreads in Time, News- 
week and Business Week Magazines fea- 
turing these commodities and the can- 
ning industry. The four during 1955 fea- 
tured “Early Springs Crops”, ‘Canned 
Soft Drinks”, “Canned Corn” and the 
“Fall Harvest”. This tremendous support 
and promotion of canned food commod- 
ities was exploited by the canning groups 
concerned through their distributors and 
brokers to thousands of retail food store 
customers. 


COMMODITY AND STATE CANNER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


During 1955 CMI continued their sup- 
port of canner and state commodity asso- 
ciation activities; specifically coordinated 
merchandising, promotion programs were 
carried out, supported by related indus- 
try national advertising, for the Mush- 
room Canners League, The Associated 
Independent Canners, The Associated 
Shoe-Peg Corn Canners, and the Tomato 
Council. In each case the resutls of the 
program indicated that substantial gains 
were made in the increased sale and con- 
sumption of the specific commodity. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL MASS 
FEEDING MARKET 


This was the big year that CMI intro- 
duced the development of an approach to 
the problems involved in the mass feeding 
or institutional field with institutional! 
sales schools staged in cooperation with 
major food brokers. Highlight of the 
school sessions in the film “The Billion 
Dollar Dish”, a color film documenting 
the results of an extensive study of the 
institutional field. Reaction to these sales 
schools has been above expectations. A 
complete plan and format with supple- 
mentary sales manuals is being developed 
for use by food brokers who have re- 
quested them during 1955. 
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CHERRY INSTITUTE RELEASES 
NEW QUANTITY RECIPE KIT FOR 
THE INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Under the intriguing caption “Magic 
With Cherries” the National Red Cherry 
Institute is distributing FREE to the 
Professional Cook a Kit containing ten 
new cherry recipes on 5%” x 8%” 
punched cards. These recipes have been 
created to emphasize the true cherry 
flavor and to lend color to many attrac- 
tive, yet simple dishes in addition to basic 
pie recipes. It is planned that this service 
will be expanded as new recipes are de- 
veloped. FREE KITS are available on 
request through the National Red Cherry 
Institute, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 


CANADIAN CONTESTANT IN 
U.S. CHERRY PIE BAKE-OFF 


A Canadian girl will compete for the 
first time in the annual National Cherry 
Pie Baking Contest sponsored by the Na- 
tional Red Cherry Institute, Chicago, 
February 21, 1956. 

Girls in seven colleges and universities 
in Quebee and Ontario working towards 
their degrees in Home Economics have 
been invited to participate in bake-offs 
to be held in Hamilton, Montreal and 
ronto. 

he contest to choose a Canadian com- 
pc (itor in the twenty-fourth annual U. S. 
contest will be sponsored by the Ontario 
Food Processors Association and the On- 
tio Pear, Plum and Cherry Growers 
\irketing Board. They will pay ex- 
» nses for the Canadian winner and her 

aperone, who will go to Chicago for the 

S. contest, and will provide $100 addi- 
nal expense money. 

Judges of the Canadian contest will be 
ominent food editors of newspapers 
d national magazines. 

The Canadian winner will compete 
th girls from every state in the U. S. 
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The winner of the Chicago contest gets 
a new electric range, a $500 scholarship 
in home economics to a school of her 
choice, trips to Washington, D. C. and to 
New York. 


Schools invited to participate are the 
University of Toronto, Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, University of Western On- 
tario, Macdonald College, Laval Univer- 
sity, University of Montreal, and As- 
sumption College, Windsor. 


It is planned to hold a bake-off between 
the Quebec and Ontario winners on Janu- 
ary 27, 1956. Ingredients and cooking 
facilities will be provided for the contes- 
tants, their expenses will be paid, and 
entertainment arranged. Plans for a 
press luncheon are also being made, and 
for television appearances for the Ca- 
nadian winner. 


Display above won first prize for Kin- 
caid Brothers, Madoc, Ontario, in a com- 
petition for the best display during 
Ontario Red Cherry Week last summer. 
Judges appointed by the Ontario Food 
Processors Association awarded first 
prize to the store on submission of the 
picture. Prize was 12 cases of canned 
fruit. 


ONTARIO CANNERS BACK 
CHERRY PROMOTIONS 


A display of canned red cherries set up 
by Kincaid Brothers, Madoc, Ontario, won 
the store a prize of 12 cases of canned 
fruit. 


A picture of the display was submitted 
by the store to the Ontario Food Pro- 
cessors Association, and was chosen to 
receive first prize. 

The competition was heid during 
“Ontario Red Cherry Week”, June 5 to 
June 11, last summer. 


Prize awards included three cases of 
Aylmer fruit cocktail, 15 oz. choice; two 
cases of Henley Brand black sweet cher- 
ries, 15 oz. choice; one case of Henley 
Brand peaches, 20 oz. choice; one case of 


Henley Brand peaches, 28 oz. choice; 
three cases of Bright’s red sour pitted 
cherries, 15 oz.; and one case of E. D. 
Smith’s pure strawberry and raspberry 
jam (six jars of each). 


Another cherry promotion in which the 
Ontario Food Processors Association and 
the Ontario Pear, Plum and Cherry Grow- 
ers’ Marketing Board will share is sched- 
uted for February. Purpose is to help 
move the red cherry crop, which is 35 
percent larger than last season’s harvest. 


CLING PEACH 
COTTAGE CHEESE PROMOTION 


The Cling Peach Advisory Board and 
the American Dairy Association have an- 
nounced a six-week promotion event run- 
ning from February 20 to April 1, fea- 
turing new salad ideas with California 
Cling Peaches and Cottage Cheese. Three 
new salad arrangements “Heart and 
Arrow”, “Wedding Bell”, and “Bride’s 
Bouquet” will be featured in nationwide 
advertising via TV, magazine, and news- 
papers. The promotion is strategically 
timed to coincide with the traditionally 
heavy demand for higher protein foods 
to substitute for meat during Lent. 


Free advertising material — including 
newspaper mats (two-color mats avail- 
able) and spectacular store posters and 
price cards—will be provided the retailer. 


Merchandising material is ready now 
—free of charge—from dairy representa- 
tives and the Cling Peach Advisory 
Board, 350 Sansome St., San Francisco, 
Calif. In addition, Peach representatives 
will work with individual growers, plan- 
ning a full-scale promotion and helping 
to set up cooperation with local dairy 
suppliers. 


Here’s the setup: Television: Disney- 
land, over 139 ABC-TV stations, Febru- 
ary 22, 29 and March 7. The Lone 
Ranger, over 74 ABC-TV stations, on 
February 16, March 8 and 22.’ Maga- 
zines: Full-page, full-color ads in Life 
(February 29), Saturday Evening Post 
(March 17) and March issues of Ameri- 
can Home, Ladies’ Home Journal and 
Woman’s Home Companion. Newspa- 
pers: Parade and This Week magazine 
supplements in 106 newspapers from 
coast to coast, during the first three 
weeks of March. 


A marketing Study of the Indiana 
Tomato Industry has been started by Dr. 
Vern Rutan, Agricultural Economics, 
Purdue University. The study is designed 
to cover three major points: 1. Evaluate 
factors influencing Indiana’s competitive 
position in relation to other tomato areas; 
2. Study factors affecting processing, effi- 
ciency and cost; 3. Evaluate improved 
marketing and merchandising methods. 
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Eimer J. Yoder, Sales Manager of The 
C. H. Musselman Company, Biglerville, 
Pennsylvania, has announced that the 
company’s big 1956 advertising and mer- 
chandising promotion will break in mid- 
January. It will be on a consistent week- 
in-week-out basis, with augmented sched- 
ules during “peak promotion” periods. 
The first of these periods will be the 
month of February. Media to be used 
are Newspapers, Magazines, Outdoor 24 
sheet posters, Radio and _ Television. 
Major product-promotion will be on 
Apple Sauce and Fruit Pie Fillings. 
Other products to be included are Sliced 
Apples, Apple Butter, and Jellies. Sell- 
ing will be based on the company’s highly 
successful theme, “Made in the Pennsyl- 


vania Dutch Country. Wonderful Good!” 


McCALLS TAKES OVER 
“BETTER LIVING” 


Better Living, a magazine sold to cus- 
tomers of super markets and food stores 
and officially endorsed by the Super Mar- 
ket Institute, has been taken over by Mc- 
Call Corporation, McCalls announced Jan. 
1. Its former publisher, Mass Market 
Publications, Inc., was liquidated on De- 
cember 31, 1955, and its assets, including 
the publication rights to Better Living, 
were distributed to McCall Corporation. 


McCall Corporation intends to continue 
the publication of Better Living as a de- 
partment of its general publishing busi- 
ness. All contracts of Mass Market Pub- 
lications, Inc., including advertising con- 
tracts and contracts for delivery of the 
publication to super markets and food 
stores, have been assigned to and 
assumed by McCall Corporation. 


Under McCall management the high 
quality and appeal of Better Living as a 
super market and food stores magazine 
will be continued, the announcement 
stated. 


PHILLIPS DELICIOUS 
ADVERTISING 


Phillips Delicious Soups will continue a 
broad advertising program beginning 
January 2, 1956, in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Baltimore, Maryland; and 
Washington, D. C., thru television and 
radio. There will be a total of 58 televi- 
sion participations and spots weekly and 
a total of 210 radio spots weekly in these 
three markets, according to a December 
29th announcement by E. C. Hopkins, Jr., 
Vice-President, Sales, of Phillips Pack- 
ing Company Inc., Cambridge, Md. 

In Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Phil- 
lips Delicious Soups will be featured over 
WFIL-TV and WCAU-TV; together 
with radio over Stations WCAU, KYW, 
WFIL, WIP, WIBG, and WPEN. 

In Baltimore, Maryland, Phillips Deli- 
cious Soups will be featured over 
WMAR-TV and WBAL-TV; with radio 
over Stations WBAL, WCAO, WFBR, 
and WITH. 

In Washington, D. C., Phillips Delici- 
ous Soups will be featured over WTTG- 
TV; with radio over Stations WTOP, 
WWDC, WRC, and WMAL. 

At the same time, the firm will under- 
take in Detroit, Michigan, features on 
Phillips Delicious White Potatoes, both 
the Whole and Sliced varieties, along 
with Sweet Potatoes, Syrup Pack, over 
Radio Stations WXYZ and WJBK—a 
total of 25 spots weekly for a 13 week 
period. Beginning in February, 500 and 
1000 line newspaper Ads. will be carried. 
This is believed to be one of the first and 
most extensive promotions on Canned 
Potatoes, both White and Sweet, that has 
been attempted in any market. 


The Maryland Food Brokers Assn., 
Inc. have elected the following as officers 
for the coming year: Michael L. Rode- 
meyer, President; John T. Hauck, Vice- 
President; Thompson A. Wallace, Jr., 
Secretary; Marchall E. Pusey, Treas- 
urer; F. Earl Gillece, Director; W. C. 
Berkeley, Director. 


FRANKFURTERS! AND KRAUT may 
be a far cry from cheesecake but with the 
addition of lovely Ingeborg King, the 
combination serves as a pleasant re- 
minder that February 2 through 11 will 
be “National Kraut and Frankfurter 
Week.” Colorful point-of-purchase post- 
ers, brochures and drop-in ad mats are 
still available to grocers wishing to tie-in 
with one of the biggest food promotions 
of the year. Samples or supplies for the 
asking by contacting kraut packers or 
the National Kraut Packers Association, 
202 South Marion Street, Oak Park, III. 


Membership in the Million Mile Club 
has been awarded to Harry W. Fortey, 
vice president of H. P. Cannon & Son, 
Inc., Bridgeville, Delaware, W. A. Pat- 
terson, president of United Air Lines an 
nounced December 27. Mr. Fortey, who 
lives at Deer Point, Trappe, Maryland, 
estimates that, in traveling a million 
miles, he has spent a year and a half in 
the air. “If you want business,” Mr. 
Fortey said, “you have to go after it.” 
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Both Mother’s Old-Fashioned Gefilte Fish and Mother’s Old- 
Fashioned Borscht, packed by Mother’s Food Products, Inc., 50 
Wheeler Point Road, Newark, New Jersey, are now being shipped 
in easy-opening tear-tape cartons supplied by Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company. Packages shown here, left to right, are one- 
pound and two-pound jars of gefilte fish and two-pound jar of 
borscht. Both Mother’s Gefilte Fish and Borscht are ready to 
serve, either hot or cold as desired. 


Products are distributed nationally through food brokers and 
distributors. Jars in which products are packed are manufac- 
tured by Owens-Illinois and Anchor-Hocking; lithographed metal 
closures are produced by Anchor-Hocking. Ross Printing Co. 


January 9, 1956 
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NOVEMBER 1955 THRU APRIL 
1956—CANNED PURPLE PLUM PROMOTION. 
Advertising in ‘“McCall’s” magazine, 
November, January, February and April 
issues. Theme—“A Plum-Wonderful 
Breakfast Fruit”. “McCall’s” will mer- 
chandise to home economists, cooking 
clubs, ete., and to supermarket buyers. 
“Living” for Young Homemakers will 
feature in its December issue canned 
purple plums as a focal point for room 
decor in which draperies, furniture and 
china, wallpaper and rugs are purple- 
plum tones. There will be special recipes, 
feature stories, photographs, etc., pre- 
pared for food editors of newspapers, 
magazines, radio and television. Also 
point-of-sale material distributed na- 
tionally. Dawson & Turner, Inc., of 
Portland, Oregon, handles the advertis- 
ing. Conant & Company of New York, 
public relations. 


1955-56—ASSOCIATED BLUE LAKE GREEN 
BEAN CANNERS, INC. — Institutional and 
Consumer Advertising and Promotional 
Campaign. Enlarged advertising pro- 
gram directed to the restaurant and in- 
stitutional trade will be spear-headed by 
a free offer of a No. 10 can of fancy, 4 
sieve cut Pacific Northwest Bluelake 
Green Beans, made via a coupon in the 
September and October full page two 
color advertising in “Institutions”, 
“American Restaurant”, “Restaurant 
Management”, and “Chain Store Age”, 
restaurant edition magazines. Additional 
restaurant publications carrying adver- 
tising of Pacific Northwest Bluelakes are 
“Institution Feeding & Housing”, “Club 
Management”, “Fountain and Fast 
Food”, “Inplant Food Management” and 
“What’s New in Home Economics”. 
Along with the sample goes a copy of 
the Association’s publication “The Story 
of Canned Blue Lake Green Beans” and 
a -et of quantity food preparation cards 
of green bean recipes. Consumer adver- 
tis ng began in the September issues of 
cCalls” and “Ladies Home Journal”. 
A ditional magazines carrying the reg- 
ur schedule from September through 
4 ril 1956 are: “American Home”, 

‘omans Home Companion”, “Good 
} usekeeping” and “Holiday” magazines. 


JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH— 
LIFORNIA FIESTA—featuring California 
ng Peaches, Spam and Betty Crocker 
ney Spice Cake Mix, sponsored by the 
ing Peach Advisory Board, General 
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Mills and George A. Hormel Company. 
Fiesta will promote menus featuring 
Spam and canned peaches; a flaming-cake 
dessert made with Betty Crocker Honey 
Spice Cake Mix and California cling 
peaches served “straight.” Advertising 
in a hundred and seven Sunday news- 


Continuing canned foods promo- 
tion on an industry level is being 
conducted by the National Canners 
Association through its Consumer 
and Trade Relations Program. This 
means day by day, week by week 
coverage of leading newspapers, 
magazines, radio and television sta- 
tions with basic information about 
canned foods. In addition, NCA co- 
operates with publications on spe- 
cial events listed on this page. 


papers, fifteen magazines and television. 
Magazines—January issues of McCalls, 
Life (January 23rd), Progressive Farm- 
er and Sunset; February issues of Ladies 
Home Journal, Successful Farming, Bet- 
ter Living, Everywoman’s Family Circle, 
Western Family and Woman’s Day. 
March issues of American Home and Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens. Television— 
Bob Crosby and Gary Moore shows. 
Newspapers — color ads in Parade and 
This Week, Sunday Supplement sections 
of major newspapers across the nation 
and the New York News Sunday Maga- 
zine. Store posters and newspaper mats 
available free from sales representatives 
of the sponsors or direct from Cling 
Peach Advisory Board, 356 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco 4. 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 


Saves 25%. Order now. 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 


JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH, 
1956—-CANNED BARTLETT PEAR RECIPE PRO- 
MOTION — “Pearadise” pie, and “Peara- 
dise” dairy recipes are but two of the 
current promotions. Color advertising in 
fourteen metropolitan markets in cooper- 
ation with Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Door 
signs, door banners in full color for the 
retailer. The dairy recipe distributed to 
dairy promotion organizations, including 
American Dairy Association, Milk Indus- 
try Foundation and the National Dairy 
Council, thru Pacific Coast Canned Pear 
Service—the California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington grower association. Fourteen reci- 
pes using canned pears and dairy prod- 
ucts are provided. Contact Pacific News 
and Feature Service, 2124 Fourth Ave., 
Seattle 1, Washington. 


FEBRUARY 15-22, 1956 — NATIONAL 
CHERRY WEEK. Full color consumer ad- 
vertising, trade paper advertising, point 
of sale material, recipe releases and spot 
radio in major markets; leading up to 
the 24th annual National Cherry Pie 
baking contest on Feb. 21, 1956, in Chi- 
cago. Contact National Red Cherry In- 
stitute, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 15-22, 1956—NATIONAL 
CANNED SALMON WEEK — Recipe promo- 
tion of canned salmon dishes in leading 
national women’s magazines and news- 
papers during February and March, 
sponsored by Pacific Coast Canned Sal- 
mon Brokers. Contact Pacific News and 
Feature Service, 2124 Fourth Ave., Seat- 
tle 1, Washington. 


FEBRUARY 20-APRIL 1— CLING 
PEACH-COTTAGE CHEESE SALAD PROMOTION. 
Featuring three new salad arrangements 
“Heart and Arrow”, “Wedding Bell” and 
“Bride’s Bouquet” via TV, magazines 
and newspapers. Free advertising ma- 
terial to the retailer, including news- 
paper mats, store posters and price cards. 
Merchandising material available from 
co-sponsors—the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation and the Cling Peach Advisory 
Board, 350 Sansome Street, San Fran- 
cisco. Television will include “Disney- 
land” over 139 ABC-TV stations Febru- 
ary 22, 29 and March 7; the “Lone 
Ranger” over 74 ABC-TV stations on 
February 16, March 8 and 22. Maga- 
zine Ads. will include full page full color 
Ad. in “Life” February 29, “Saturday 
Evening Post” March 17, and Mareh 
issues of “American Home”, “Ladies 
Home Journal”, and “Woman’s Home 
Companion”. Newspapers: “Parade” and 
“This Week” Magazine supplements in 
106 newspapers Coast to Coast during 


the first three weeks of March. 
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CANCO PRESIDENT SEES 1956 
GOOD IN CANNING INDUSTRY 


Another good year, with substantial 
gains in business, is seen for the metal 
can industry in 1956 by William C. Stolk, 
president of the American Can Company. 


He said that in each of the last four 
years the can industry has attained new 
production levels and that the trend is 
almost certain to continue through 1956 
and through the years beyond. 


Mr. Stolk estimated 1955 can produc- 
tion at about 38 billion units, compared 
to 36.2 billion the year before. Output 
in 1956 should range between 39 and 40 
billion units, and within the next four or 
five years should be well over the 40 bil- 
lion can mark, he said. 


“There are a number of reasons for 
optimism over the outlook for the metal 
can business,” Mr. Stolk said. “One, of 
course, is the good general outlook for 
the nation’s economy in 1956. Another 
major reason is that cans are being used 
in greater and greater volume to pack a 
constantly expanding variety of prod- 
ucts.” 


He cited the growth of the bear can, a 
Canco development of only 20 years ago, 
which now accounts for about 16 percent 
of all can production by the industry and 
promises to become an even more impor- 
tant item. Cans for such products as 
motor oil, coffee, shortening, pet food and 
other large volume items all are on the 
upswing, he added. 


“The outlook for fruit and vegetable 
can production is good for 1956, but as 
always will be at the mercy of weather 
conditions in the key growing areas,” Mr. 
Stolk said. “Packs in some areas during 
1955 were smaller than expected because 
of bad weather. As a result, canned fruit 
and vegetable carryovers will not be ex- 
cessive and 1956 packs should be as large 
or larger than in 1955.” 


He explained that fruit and vegetable 
cans are still the can industry’s largest 
single production item, accounting for 
about 32 percent of its annual output. 


“A number of recently developed new 
containers made substantial gains in 
1955 and promise great hope for the fu- 
ture,” Stolk said. “Among them are cans 
for liquid shortening, liquid detergents 
and soft drinks, pressure cans for vari- 
ous types of products and the company’s 
new quart can for beer.” 


He explained that a number of na- 
tional brand name producers in 1955 
started merchandising liquid detergents 
in Canco-developed cans with non-drip 
pouring spouts. “The potential for de- 
tergent cans is substantial and will be 
even greater when producers start using 
cans for the packing of heavy-duty deter- 
gents,” he said. 


He added that the outlook for the soft 
drink can also is bright. Canco’s output 
of carbonated beverage cans in 1955 was 
five times greater than in 1954. Stolk 
predicted that the soft drink can has the 
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potential to become one of the industry’s 
most important products. 


The new quart beer can with a reclos- 
ure cap, which Canco introduced toward 
the end of 1955, opens a whole new brew- 
ing industry field to the metal can, he 
said. A special feature of the can is the 
low-crown recessed-bottom design which 
permits easy stacking of one can on an- 
other and facilitates store displays. 


“These, as well as a number of other 
new types of cans, will be counted among 
the large production items of the future,” 
Stolk commented. ‘They are opening en- 
tirely new horizons to the can industry 
and are among the major reasons for the 
optimistic outlook the industry enjoys.” 


TUNA YEAR SATISFACTORY 
DESPITE STRIKE 


Despite a year marked with problems, 
the Southern California tuna canners 
report a satisfactory year volume-wise 
with a slight increase in sales over 1954. 


Figures released by the California 
Fish Canners Assnociation show that 
member companies in the Terminal 
Island and San Diego areas packed and 
sold well over eight million cases during 
1955. 


The sales figures were achieved in 
spite of increasing imports and an eight 
week strike by the cannery workers union 
which closed down operations at both 
Terminal Island and San Diego. 


During the strike period, September 3 
through October 29, scores of boats were 
tied up at the docks. Since that time 
most of the fleet has been fishing again, 
disregarding the traditional Christmas 
holidays at home. 


Two annual promotions, “Summertime 
is Tuna Time” and National Tuna Week, 
pinpointed with special publicity pro- 
grams together with institutional and 
member advertising highlighting the 
campaigns helped the movement of mil- 
lions of cans of tuna. The promotion and 
advertising expenditures of the Associa- 
tion and its individual member companies 
during 1955 was in excess of $9,000,000. 


“The forecast for 1956 looks bright,” 
said Charles R. Carry, Executive Direc- 
tor of the California Fish Canners Asso- 
ciation. “With the cannery workers” 
contract signed for the next two years, 
individual canners may plan production 
accordingly without the threat of work 
stoppage. Prices to the consumer have 
reflected lower fish costs and are more 
competitive with other high protein 
foods. A huge push is planned to offer 
the homemaker bargain tuna months 
starting immediately and continuing 
through the Lenten season. Special pro- 
motions are in the making with related 
foods tieing in on advertising campaigns 
and individual programs are being ar- 
ranged with cooperating firms and in- 
dustries, 


“The Lenten campaign will be followed 
by the “Summertime is Tuna Time” pro- 
motion, and National Tuna Week will be 
held late in 1956. It will be an ‘all out’ 
effort to increase the national consump. 
tion of tuna for 1956 over the current 
year.” 


William C. Stolk, president of Ameri- 
can Can Company, has been reelected as 
a board member of the National Indus. 
trial Conference Board for a term of one 
year. The Conference Board, founded in 
1916, is an independent and non-profit 
institution for business and _ industrial 
fact finding through scientific research. 


The right to manufacture the Texture- 
meter has been acquired from the Estate 
of William F. Cristel by Frank Heimerl, 
Vice-President of Valders Canning Com- 
pany. Mr. Heimer] has arranged to have 
Max R. Pankratz, General Manager of 
Valders Canning Company handle the 
sale and distribution of the testing de- 
vice. The equipment is now in the pro- 
cess of manufacture, and will be ready in 
time for the 1956 packing season. Mr. 
Pankratz may be reached at P. O. Box 
122, Valders, Wisconsin. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Joseph H. Holmquist, 50, technical 
assistant to R. V. Wilson, director of cus- 
tomer research for Continental Can Com- 
pany, died on December 17th following a 
prolonged illness. “Bill” Holmquist was 
a well-known figure in the food canning 
industry, having been associated with it 
for the past twenty-five years. He was 
the holder of several patents concerning 
canning equipment and methods and he 
authored many scientific articles pre- 
sented at technical conferences and sub- 
sequently published. His amiable dispo- 
sition and affable manner will be sorely 
missed and news of his death will bring 
sadness to a host of personal friends in 
the industry. 

Mr. Holmquist was graduated from the 
University of Minnesota in 1930. Follow- 
ing his association with the Minnesota 
Valley Canning Company (Green Giant 
Company), he joined Continental’s Metal 
Division Research staff in Chicago as a 
canning technologist. Following a period 
in the Baltimore area as a_ technical 
representative for the company he was 
made chief of the Fruit and Vegetalle 
Section of the Chicago laboratories. In 
January, 1950, he was promoted to assis- 
tant manager of the Packaging Labo? a- 
tory. From September, 1952, to the time 
of his death he served as_ technical 
assistant to the director of customer 
research. 


F. Henry Kiser, Secretary of tue 
Whitewater Canning Company since 
1913, and of the Humbird Canning Coim- 
pany since 1917, both of Whitewat:r, 
Wisconsin, passed away suddenly on 
January 2. Mr. Kiser was 83 years of 
age. 
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TUPCO BREAKFAST 


More than 200 canners, freezers and 
other industry representatives are ex- 
pected at the 10th Annual TUPCO 
Breakfast on Friday morning, January 
20th, promptly at 8 A. M., in the Park 
Lounge of the Hotel Claridge. Jumbo 
lamb chops, lobster newburg or juliene 
sole will be served, with the usual hot 
coffee awaiting early arrivals, Ralph 
Cover, president announces. 


The meeting will be kept brief so that 
adjournment can be reached by 9:30 
A. M. Admisison will be by invitation 
only. 


Presiding at the Breakfast will be 
Ralph O. Dulany, president of John H. 
Dulany & Son, Inc., and nationally-known 
processor and distributor of frozen and 
canned foods. 


The principal speaker, Mr. Cover, will 
comment on the reasons for flavor-deteri- 
oration and other major changes in can- 
ned and frozen corns during storage; 
added starch in cream corn; and recent 
Food & Drug field activities. A highly 
significant TUPCO announcement also 
will be made, Mr. Cover states. A short 
question-and-answer period will follow, 
for those wishing to remain. 


Dodge & Alcott, Inc., of New York 
City, have announced the removal of 
their Chicago sales office, under the direc- 
tion of Kenneth Hartley, to 5537 N. Clark 
Street. 


GROUP MARKETING 


(Continued from page 59) 


FORMULA FOR THE CANNING 
INDUSTRY 


Now we come to your problem. With 
my very limited knowledge of the can- 
ning business, I could hardly qualify as 
an adviser. In many basic respects, your 
problem must be the same as our own, 
and with some variations, the solutions 
to those problems must be much the same. 
You are affected by much the same trends 
in marketing—the growth of chains, the 
change in grocery stores, the super- 
market trend, the needed free selling, the 
growth and importance of brands. You 
are independent operators and often per- 
haps, just contractors and equally as 
often undoubtedly, owners of your own 
brand. Like our members, you possess 
the great advantage of flexibility and in- 
dependence and the special value and per- 
sonal interest in your own business. 


There must be for you great benefits 
and advantages in cooperating and pool- 
ing certain of your strong points to pre- 
sent a better front against your weak 
ponts. For you and for others, as for all 
small businessmen, there is no unsolve- 
able problem, where there exists a will, 
the desire and the determination to pull 
together or the willingness to sacrifice a 
little of what you already have (indepen- 
dence). 


If the establishment of a commonly 
owned brand is the solution, and I am 
sure it is, here are suggestions which I 
offer to assure its success. 1. Get the best 
leadership you can, you’ll never succeed 
without a determined man inspired to 
push it through. 2. Select a fine agency 
to handle the advertising know how, if 
you haven’t got it yourself. 3. Establish 
a uniform cost system, so you’ll know 
where you are going. 4. Leave no stones 
unturned to get the best possible trade 
mark and brand names. 5. Establish a 
sound basis for products and sanitation 
controls. 6. Be most careful in drafting 
the rules, by-laws, and contract under 
which you work. They must be objective, 
fair and built for the long pull. 7. Plan 


your marketing program most carefully. 
Test it as you go along. Make it fool 
proof. Success will build its own success. 
8. Cooperate. Roll up your sleeves. Give 
to get and go to work. 


for a better-looking, 
better-tasting product... 


An Indiana Paddle Finisher on your production 
line gives you these important advantages: 

1—A premium quality product—smooth, velvety, full of flavor. 
2—A larger volume of product than other finishers of com- 


parable size—up to 75 GPM. 


3—Easy cleaning—screens can be removed and replaced in 
. all parts are readily accessible to hose 


seconds. . 
spraying. 


4—Durable, dependable operation—built to take peak loads 
day after day and season after season with little or no 


upkeep. 


Ideal for finishing tomato products, apple butter, pumpkin, 
squash, baby foods, and many kinds of soups. 


Write today for full details. 


229-235 EAST SOUTH STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


GAMSE LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 


GAMSE BLDG., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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News 


and Personals 


Convention headquarters of the Lord- 
Mott Company, Baltimore packers of the 
famous “Old Reliable” brand of fruits, 
vegetables, and oysters, will be in the 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Suite No. 
360 and 361, George S. Clark, Sales Man- 
ager ,advises. Quarters will open at 3:00 
p.m. on Tuesday, January 17th, and re- 
main open from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
each day through Saturday, January 21st. 
The delegation will be headed by Mr. Roy 
E. Roberts and will include, in addition to 
Mr. Clark, David S. Johnson, Muriel 
Roberts Townend, Leo E. Beltz, Vernon 
Rictor and John Sibiski. 


Convention headquarters of Reynolds 
Brothers, Inc., the well-known cherry 
packers of Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, will 
be in Parlor No. 826 of the Traymore 
Hotel. Messrs. D. W. Reynolds and R. A. 
Severson will arrive on Thursday, Janu- 
ary 19th at noon and remain through 
Saturday, the 21st. 


C. H. Musselman Company, of Bigler- 
ville, Pennsylvania, packers of fancy 
apple products, cherries, tomato juice and 
jellies, will headquarter in Room 1231, 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Monday, January 
16th through Thursday, January 19th, at 
the Atlantic City Convention. J. A. 
Hauser, President, will head an aggrega- 
tion consisting of E. J. Yoder, Sales Man- 
ager, C. G. Bucher, Assistant Sales Man- 
ager, and the following Sales Represen- 
tatives and Supervisors: S. B. Johnston, 
T. A. Grossman, H. M. Phelps, C. L. 
Christie and W. E. “Bill” Morrison. 


J. B. McDowall and William E. Silver 
of the M & M Brokerage Company, Balti- 
more, will headquarter in Room 679 of 
the Seaside Hotel at the National Con- 
vention in Atlantic City. The well known 
Baltimore brokers will arrive on Sunday, 
January 15, departing on Wednesday, 
January 18. 


Clark & Owens, Food Brokers of Miami, 
Florida, will headquarter in Room 936, 
Haddon Hall, during the Atlantic City 
Convention. The firm will be represented 
by J. Earle Clark, Jr., Duncan L. Owens 
and John W. Owens. 


John Hellmann, Sales Manager, will 
represent the Gamse Lithographing Com- 
pany of Baltimore at the National CVon- 
vention in Atlantic City, 
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National Meat Canners Association an- 
nual luncheon will be held in the Rutland 
Room of Haddon-Hall, Atlantic City, on 
Friday, January 20th. J. H. Moninger, 
Secretary, has announced. Program will 
include a brief report on the meat can- 
ning industry activities in 1955 and plans 
for 1956. In view of the tight schedule 
everyone attending the National Canners 
Association Convention must maintain, 
the program will be brief and to the 
point, Mr. Moninger advises. 


The Goebel-Pratt Compnay, packers’ 
Sales Agents of Portland, Oregon, will 
maintain headquarters during the Atlan- 
tic City Conventions, in Suite 100A, Hotel 
Dennis. Representatives Randall S. Pratt, 
Edward R. Andrews, Shannon P. Pratt 
and A. E. “Gus” Parlier, of Wapato 
Packing, Inc., will arrive Sunday morn- 
ing, January 15th and remain through 
Saturday, January 21st, taking in the 
Preservers Meeting on the 20th and 21st. 
The Goebel-Pratt Company represents 
Cloverdale Co-op Berry Association, 
Island Belle Grape Juice Co., North 
Marion Fruit Co., Wapato Packing, Inc., 
Williams Orchards and Yakima County 
Processors, Inc. 


Hungerford Packing Co., Inc., of Hun- 
gerford, Pennsylvania, has announced the 
appointment of B. Dorman & Sons, Inc., 
as representatives in the Metropolitan 
New York Territory. 


Richard P. Godfrey, former refrigera- 
tion engineer at the Exmore, Virginia, 
freezing plant of John H. Dulany and 
Son, Incorporated, has been named assist- 
ant plant manager by John J. Whitting- 
ton, plant manager of the Fruitland, 
Maryland, food processing concern’s Ex- 
more plant. Mr. Godfrey joined the 
Dulany organization in 1950 and has 
supervised the operation of the Exmore 
plant refrigeration facilities since that 
time. He came with the Dulany concern 
after training at the Massachusetts Mari- 
time Academy and also served with the 
Carrier Corporation, and a New York 
City refrigeration and air conditioning 
concern. 


Paul E. Kell, Wisconsin representative 
of Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, has 
moved to 4535 N. 128th Street, Milwau- 
kee 10. Phone SUnset 1-7644, 
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Time changes in special through trains 


to and from the National Convention, | 
operated by the Pennsylvania Railroad | 


between Chicago and Atlantic City, have 
been announced by J. D. Oliver of the 


Railroad. The trains on Saturday, Sun. | 


day and Wednesday, January 14, 15 and 


18 respectively, will now leave Chicago at | 


3:30 P. M. instead of 2:30 P. M., arriving 
at Atlantic City at 9:40 A. M. the follow- 


ing morning instead of 8:40 A. M. The | 
return train on Saturday, January 21, | 


will leave Atlantic City at 4:30 P. M. 
instead of 3:30 P. M. Time on Wednes- 


day, January 18 and Sunday, January 22, | 


remain at 3:30 P. M. 


J. M. “Joe” Davidson, President of 
Piedmont Label Company, Inc., Bedford, 
Virginia, has announced that this well- 
known label supply firm will maintain 
Convention headquarters at the Madison 
Hotel, Rooms 1009 and 1011. Present at 
the Convention to meet and consult with 
customers, in addition to Mr. Davidson, 
will be J. A. B. Muhly, J. L. McFarland 
and W. A. Yowell. 


William H. Volkmann, Vice President, 
Secretary and Director of Reynolds 


Brothers, Inc., of Sturgeon Bay, Wiscon- © 


sin, and associated with the firm since 
1949, leaves on January 15th to accept 
the position of General Manager of Cen- 


tral Florida Cold Storage System at Plant | 


City, Florida, D. W. Reynolds announced 


in wishing Bill continued success and | 


God-speed. Mr. Volkmann formerly spent 
twenty-two years with the Booth Fish- 


eries Corporation. He is a past Director. 


of the National Frozen Food Packers 
Association and is at present Chairman 
of the National Red Cherry Pie Baking 
Contest. 


The Illinois Canning Company’s Fourth 
Annual Growers Day is scheduled for 
Thursday, January 12th at 10:00 a.m. in 
the City Building at Hoopeston, Illinois. 
The program begins at 10:00 a.m. with 
a movie “Miracle of The Can”, to be fol- 
lowed by a paper “Social Security and 
The Farmer”, and at 11:00 o’clock, “The 
Corn Borer Outlook—1956” and a is- 
cussion of the Miller Law by Dr. George 
Decker, Chief Entomologist of the Na- 
tional History Survey, University of 
Illinois. Following lunch, a discussion on 
“The Nitrogen Crop” by Dr. A. L. Lang; 
concluding with an address on “The Jap 
Beetle in Eastern Illinois” by L. B. 
Matzenbacher. 
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Dr. Edwin A. Crosby, assistant profes- 
« » of horticulture at Rutgers University, 
hs been appointed Assistant Director of 
the N.C.A. Raw Products Research 
Bureau to carry out the intensified pro- 
g-am in sponsoring agricultural research 
in canning crops as recommended by the 
Raw Products Committee. Dr. Crosby 
comes from the State of Connecticut 
where he was raised, and attended the 
University of Connecticut where he grad- 
uated in horticulture. He served in the 
Navy as an ensign during the war and 
was a communications officer. He then 
spent six years at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis where he obtained his 
master’s degree in pomology and his 
Ph.D. in plant physiology. For the past 
two years Dr. Crosby has been assistant 
professor of horticulture at Rutgers Uni- 
versity and assistant research specialist 


in the New Jersey Experiment Station. // 


G. C. Brunn, President of The Balti- 
more Spice Company of Baltimore, has an- 
nounced the promotion of Allen Jones to 
Vice President in Charge of Sales and 
Jerome A. Meusel to Vice President in 
Charge of Research and Development. 
“These promotions”, said Ralph A. Brunn, 
Executive Vice President, “reflect the 
company’s increased activity both terri- 
torially and in the number of food fields 
in which progress is being made. Our ex- 
panded volume is being met by enlarge- 
ment of our processing equipment based 
on a long range program.” The Balti- 
more Spice Company prepares a variety 
of seasonings and spices for meat pack- 
ers, canners, picklers and bakers with an 
increasing amount of production going 
to makers of nationally-advertised mer- 
chandise. The company also markets the 
branded line of “Old Bay” Seafood Sea- 
soning, Meat Tenderizer, Meat Seasoning 
and Hickory Charcoal Seasoning. 


Ranlet Miner became Chairman of the 
Board, and Donald A. Gaudion Execu- 
tive Vice President of the Pfaudler Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York, at the an- 
nual meeting of the Board of Directors 
recently, Mr. Mercer Brugler, President, 
has announced. Prior to his new office, 
Mr. Miner had been Vice Chairman of the 
Pfaudler Board since 1951 and he now 
succeeds his father, Mr. Edward G. 
Miner, who died October 10, 1955. Mr. 
Gaudion had been a Vice President of 
the Company since 1952. He has also held 
the position of Assistant to the President 
for six years. Other officers elected 
inc| ude: Elliott E. Geisinger, Senior Vice 
President; Claude Birch, Vice President 
in harge of Manufacturing and Secre- 
ta:.; George C. Calvert, Vice President 
in harge of Elyria Division; Elbert A. 
Sa ford, Vice President and Director of 
Re earch; Herbert L. Eckhardt, Treas- 
ur); Herbert W. Krase, Comptroller and 
As istant Treasurer; Robert VanlIder- 
sti e, Assistant Secretary; Edward W. 
Zo er, Assistant Secretary; Sidney W. 
Mc ann, Rochester Division Manager; 
H. vor Edwards, General Sales Manager. 
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E. N. Funkhouser, President of the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Associa- 
tion, in a year-end report to the member- 
ship, announced that two important dis- 
cussions will be brought up at the annual 
meeting at Atlantic City on Saturday, 
January 21st. The first is a suggestion 
that the annual exhibition of machinery 
and supplies be placed on an every-other 
year basis. Proponents, he said, believe 
this would permit actually showing new 
and improved machinery at less expense 
and with considerably more interest to 
canners. The second suggestion has to 
do with the standardization of equipment 
from a sanitary aspect. Some members 
have proposed the adoption of a sanitary 
code. Preliminary discussions between a 
CMSA committee and an NCA commit- 
tee have been held. 


Following their usual custom, Officers 
and Directors of the National Food Dis- 
tributors’ Association will again be hosts 
to member of the Food Trade Press at a 
cocktail party and buffet super during 
this year’s Canner’s Convention in At- 
lantic City, Edward A. Mitchell, Presi- 
dent, has announced. “The event will take 
place in the Jefferson Hotel, in Atlantic 
City, N. J., on Tuesday evening, January 
17, 1956, at 6:30 p.m. Emmet J. Martin, 
Executive Vice President and other Mem- 
bers and Directors of the Association 
from coast to coast, will be happy to meet 
and renew acquaintance with our many 
publication friends in the food industry,” 
said President Mitchell. “The annual 
N.F.D.A. Directors’ Meeting will also be 
held in conjunction with the Canner’s 
Convention, at which time plans and pro- 
gram arrangements will be discussed for 
the 29th Annual N.F.D.A. Convention and 
Exhibits, to be held in Chicago next 
August.” 


Norman Barker, Jr., formerly assistant 
cashier of the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank in Chicago, has joined American 
Can Company as assistant credit man- 
ager of the Central division in Chicago. 
While with the Harris organization, Mr. 
Barker was closely associated with can- 
ners through the extension of credit for 
financing of seasonal packs. 


Sales and earnings of Libby, McNeill 
& Libby for the six months ended Novem- 
ber 26, 1955, were the highest for any 
comparable period in the company’s his- 
tory, Charles S. Bridges, president an- 
nounced Jan. 5. Sales amounted to $145,- 
352,793 for the first half of the fiscal 
year, compared with $126,899,412 for the 
first six months of last year, and net 
earnings were $4,056,236 or $1.05 per 
share, compared with $1,558,860, or $0.35 
per share, for the first six months last 
year. Bridges said that, with consider- 
ably higher earnings for the first six 
months of this year, indications are that 
the full year will show improvement over 
last year. He cited well balanced inven- 
tories and general economic conditions at 
home and abroad as conditions favorable 
to a continued high level of sales. 


| NEARLY 100% 


ACCURATE 
GRADING 


Gls 
SHAKER GRADER 
3 TO 6 DECKS 


@ MADE TO HANDLE 


8,000 TO 10,000 LBS. 
RAW PEAS PER HOUR 


HIGH CAPACITY 

RAPID CHANGE-OVER 
QUICK WASH-OUT 
MINIMUM FLOOR SPACE 
MINIMUM COST 


With accuracy of grade as nearly 100% as is 
possible to obtain in a grader, the new, improv- 
ed BERLIN CHAPMAN Shaker Grader is success- 
tully operating on sliced beets, peas, lima beans, 
and other vegetables; cherries and many other 
fruits . . . backed by over 2 years of actual 
operation. It’s still a compact unit, designed to 
solve the problems experienced with reel type 
graders . . . made to handle 8,000 to 10,000 
Ibs. raw peas per hour or comparable capacity 
on other vegetables . . . available in any num- 
ber of decks from three to six and with the fea- 
tures emphasized above. Write for complete 
details. 


SEE THE NEW—Berlin Chapman Pickle Washer 
in Booth 15, Relish Avenue at the National 
Canners’ Convention, Atlantic City, January 18-21 


Other 


Berlin Chapman 


@ RETORTS COOKERS | 


® WASHER GRADERS TANK 
@ SCALDERS BLANCHERS 
@ CONVEYORS ELEVATORS 
e@ TOMATO CORN PEA 
PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


BERLIN - WISCONSIN 
Food Procetsing Machinery Since 1909 
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RESEARCH 


NEW PRODUCT RESEARCH 
AT USDA 


Robert G. Dundas, British Consul Gen- 
eral at New Orleans, La., accompanied 
by J. E. Goetz, Commercial Officer of the 
New Orleans Consulate, and J. R. W. 
Greenwood learn of some products of 
agricultural utilization research during a 
visit to the Southern Utilization Research 
Branch of the USDA Agricultural Re- 
search Service. Dr. €C. H. Fisher, center, 
is showing samples of dehydrated sweet- 
potatoes, orange juice powder, and frozen 
orange concentrate. The dehydrated 
sweetpotatoes were developed at the 
Southern Utilization Research Branch; 
the orange juice powder at the Western 
Utilization Research Branch, and the 
frozen orange concentrate at the U. S. 
Citrus Products Station, Winter Haven, 
Fla., in cooperation with the Florida 
Citrus Commission. 


EFFECT OF PROCESSING 
CONDITIONS AND VARIETY ON 
DEHYDRATED SWEETPOTATOES 

REPORTED BY USDA 


Investigation into problems of sweet- 
potato dehydration at the Southern Util- 
ization Research Branch of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service, USDA, has been 
extended to include the effects of process- 
ing conditions and variety on the chemi- 
cal properties of the dehydrated product. 
Results of these studies have been pub- 
lished recently, and reprints are now 
available for distribution. 


Effects on carotene, ascorbic acid, 
starch, total and reducing sugars, and 
color and rehydration characteristics of 
freshly dehydrated products, and on 
losses of raw materials during processing 
were determined. 


Unit I Porto Rico variety sweetpota- 
toes were used for the processing investi- 
gations. They were dehydrated without 
preheating, with preheating at 130° to 
140° F. for 30 to 40 minutes, and with 
preheating at 165° F. for 10 to 20 min- 
utes in combination with drying at initial 
temperatures (dry bulb) of 200°, 175°, 
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and 150° F. Results do not indicate any 
one combination of conditions to be sig- 
nificantly superior to any other. 


Unit I Porto Rico, Goldrush, and 
Earlyport varieties grown in Louisiana, 
and Maryland Golden grown in Maryland 
were used for the variety studies. Effects 
of processing on the chemical constitu- 
ents of the varieties indicated no particu- 
lar superiority among the yellow, moist- 
type varieties; Goldrush, however, was 
notable for high carotene content both 
before and after processing. 


Studies on sweetpotato dehydration 
were undertaken at the request of the 
Quartermaster Food and Container In- 
stitute for the Armed Forces and in coop- 
eration with the Louisiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The latest reports 
were published in the September, 1955, 
issue of Agricultural and Food Chemis- 
try. Reprints may be obtained without 
cost by writing to the Southern Regional 
Research Labroatory, 2100 Robert E. Lee 
Boulevard, New Orleans 19, Louisiana. 


USDA OFFERS INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR IMPROVED METHOD OF 
TESTING FOR SOFTENING 
ACTIVITY IN CUCUMBER BRINE 


Step-by-Step directions for testing 
commercial cucumber brines early in the 
brining process for enzymes which cause 
softening-type spoilage have been pub- 
lished by USDA in leaflet form now 
available for distribution. 

The methods were developed by scien- 
tists of the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice at the U. S. Food Fermentation Lab- 
oratory, Raleigh, N. C., a field station 
of the Southern Utilization Research 
Branch, and the North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Thomas 
A. Bell, John L. Etchells, and Ivan D. 
Jones, who have already made many con- 
tributions to the knowledge of cucumber 
processing, are responsible for these de- 
velopments. Present tests are an im- 
provement over a method previously an- 
nounced by these workers, in that less 
time is required, and tests are given for 
both cellulolytic and _ pectinolytic en- 
zymes. Directions are given in easy-to- 
follow form for quick reference; lists of 
materials and equipment required, and 
tables necessary for interpretation of 
results are included. 

Spoilage known as “softening” of cu- 
cumber salt-stock is a serious problem 
in the pickle industry. Investigations at 
the Food Fermentation Laboratory have 
identified two softening agents, a pec- 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 


Saves 25%. Order now. 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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tinolytic and a cellulolytic enzyme, as 
causes of the damage. It is possible to 
predict the likelihood of softening by 
measuring the activities of these en. 
zymes which are highest the first four 
days of fermentation. Periodic tests are 
recommended as long as the cucumbers 
stay in the brine; if at any time soften- 
ing appears imminent, the manufacturer 
can take steps to prevent losses. 

Since a similar softening type of spoil- 
age occurs in the other brined foods, such 
as kraut, olives, tomatoes, onions, pep- 
pers and cauliflower, processors of these 
products may find the enzyme test useful 
also. 


Anyone desiring a copy of the leaflet 
may obtain it without cost by requesting 
“A Method for Testing Cucumber Salt- 
Stock Brine for Softening Activity” 
from either the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, 2100 Robert E. Lee 
Boulevard, New Orleans 19, Louisiana, 
or the Food Fermentation Laboratory, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


STUDY DETERMINES SEASONAL 
CHANGES IN GRAPEFRUIT 


Results of research on the seasonal 
changes in Marsh (seedless) grapefruit 
in Arizona and California have been pub- 
lished in a bulletin issued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


The color of desert grapefruit, which 
matures in the winter and _ spring, 
changed from green to yellow in October 
and November, and most of the fruit was 
well colored by the end of November. The 
coastal or summer grapefruit, which ma- 
tures in the summer or autumn, was well 
colored at the beginning of harvest in 
May, the researchers found. 


The weight and diameter of desert 
grapefruit increased rapidly in October 
and November and from February to 
April. Its rind thickness increased to a 
maximum in March, then decreased, and 
finally increased somewhat at the end 
of the sampling season, In coastal grape- 
fruit the trend in rind thickness was 
downward at the season advanced, the — 
study showed. 


Palatability of desert grapefruit im- 
proved sharply between the first of Octo- 
ber and the first of November. A con- 
tinuous improvement in palatability oc- 
curred until March or April. In coastal 
fruit the palatability improved through- 
out the sampling seasons. 

The difference in physical and chemical 
characteristics of the fruit from trees 
sprayed with an arsenical spray and 
fruit from unsprayed trees was smull. 
The researchers concluded that results 
of commercial significance probally 
could not be obtained from spraying 
grapefruit trees in the Southwest. 

A single free copy of the report, “Sca- 
sonal Changes in Arizona and California 
Grapefruit,” Technical Bulletin No. 11:0, 
can be obtained from the Office of Infor- 
mation, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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N.C.A. REVISES BULLETIN 26-L, 
PROCESSING IN METAL CANS 


he eighth edition of Bulletin 26-L, 
P, ocesses for Low-Acid Canned Foods in 
M. tal Containers has been printed and is 
being readied for distribution to N.C.A. 
members. Copies are available to other 
interested parties on request. 


The new edition is the result of con- 
tinued processing research by the N.C.A. 
Processing Committee on Foods in Metal 
Containers which consists of representa- 
tives of the N.C.A. Laboratories and the 
laboratories of the can suppliers. The 
previous edition, the seventh, published in 
June, 1950, should be discarded. 


Processes for additional popular can 
sizes may now be found in the Bulletin 
for some products listed previously. In 
addition, the process tables for pork and 
beans have been expanded to cover a 
range of sauce formations, and cooks for 
cut spinach, strained squash, and strained 
sweet potatoes have been added. A note- 
worthy change in the statement of pro- 
cess times has been adopted: processes 
for most products, where quality is not 
adversely affected, have been rounded to 
5-minute intervals to eliminate 1- and 2- 
minute differentials. It is felt that this 
makes the tables more practical. 


Introductory and appendix material 
also have been revised where necessary 
to give users the most up-to-date infor- 
mation available. 


IFT SYMPOSIUM IN MARCH 


Technical papers by 11 leading author- 
ities will be included in the first inter- 
national symposium on “Food Physics: 
The Application of Physical Principles 
in Food Research and Production” to be 
sponsored jointly by Southwest Research 
Institute and the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists in San Antonio, March 15-16, 
at the Plaza Hotel. 


Purpose of the symposium is to show 
benefits that have come to the food indus- 
try through the application of techniques 
drawn from the physical sciences, and 
to discuss new developments which can 
be utilized to further advantage. 


The contribution of physics to meas- 
urement and control will be brought out 
in }eports on methods used in measuring 
physical properties of dough, crystalliza- 
tio. in fodds, and the measurement of 
qu: lity in agricultural commodities. Nu- 
clo.r magnetic resonance spectroscopy, a 
me'hod for the rapid, non-destructive 
an:lysis of liquids and solids; and vapor 
ch omatography, a technique for the 
se! aration and identification of volatile 
m: ‘erials in foods, are two very promis- 
in. new methods which will be described. 
H: w the automatic control of food proc- 
es os by automation depends on measur- 
in instruments based on physical prin- 
ci, es will also be discussed. New methods 
0! preserving and processing foods to be 
re iewed in the symposium include ster- 
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ilization with atomic radiation, electro- 
static smoking, radio-frequency heating, 
and processing with ultrasonics. 


Speakers scheduled to date include Dr. 
P. M. Erlandson, Director of Physics Re- 
search, Continental Can Company; Dr. 
D. M. Doty, Assistant Director, Research 
and Education, American Meat Institute 
Foundation; Mr. R. J. Beeley, Senior 
Engineer, Atomics International (a di- 
vision of North American Aviation, 
Inc.); Mr. T. M. Shaw, Senior Research 
Physicist, Southwest Research Institute; 
Dr. I. Hlynka, Chemist, Grain Research 
Laboratory, Winnipeg; Dr. K. P. Dimick, 
Chemist, Western Utilization Research 
Branch, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; Professor A. Cornwall Shuman, 
Purdue University; and Mr. K. H. Nor- 
ris, Agricultural Engineer, Marketing 
Research Division, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


The technical papers will be followed 
by a round-table discussion in which all 
speakers will participate. Activities for 
the two-day meeting include a banquet at 
the Plaza Hotel with a top executive of 
one of the major food processing com- 
panies as featured speaker. A tour of 
Southwest Research Institute will con- 
clude the meeting. 


For further information and registra- 
tion details, write Mr. C. W. Smith, Gen- 
eral Chairman, Food Physics Symposi- 
um, Southwest Research Institute, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


ATOMIC SCIENCE GIVES 
ENTOMOLOGISTS NEW 
WEAPONS AGAINST 
INSECT ENEMIES 


An Agriculture Department official re- 
ported December 30 that atomic science 
is helping to counteract the “secret 
weapon” some insects are now using 
against man and his crops—their ability 
to develop resistance to poisonous insecti- 
cides. 


Radioactive tracers are revealing pre- 
cisely how some insects are able to con- 
sume these poisons and change them into 
relatively harmless chemicals inside their 
bodies. Better understanding of the in- 
sects’ biochemical defenses will help 
entomologists find new and more effective 
insecticides to use against resistant 
species. 


Dr. H. L. Haller of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Agricultural Re- 
search, gave the Conference on Radio- 
active Isotopes in Agriculture, meeting 
at East Lansing, Mich., Dec. 30, a round- 
up of various new weapons and modes of 
attack against insects based on research 
with radioactive materials. 


He described how radiation has been 
used to make certain insects unknowingly 
commit race suicide; how the paths of 
insects—even those beneath the soil or 


under the bark of trees—can be followed 
with Geiger counters; and how radioac- 
tive tracers help reveal the migratory 
and overwintering habits of insects and 
aid in making accurate population counts, 
essential in planning control measures. 


Radioactive tracers also make possible 
more efficient methods of applying insec- 
ticides, Dr. Haller said, and modes of 
penetration can be studied. “Tagged” 
systemic insecticides can be traced as 
they are absorbed by plant materials, 
translocated within the tissues, and later 
transmitted as poisons to insects. 


Dr. Haller described the successful 
campaign, completed in 1955, for eradica- 
tion of screwworms from the Caribbean 
Island of Curacao. USDA scientists 
saturated the wild population of screw- 
worm flies on Curacao with many thou- 
sands of laboratory-reared male flies 
made sterile by exposure to gamma rays 
from radioactive cobalt. The _ sterile 
males were spread by airplane. Since the 
female flies mate only once, they were 
soon laying only non-fertile eggs. In a 
short time, the island’s screwworm 
population had disappeared. 


HOW ATOMIC ENERGY 
AIDS FRUIT BREEDING 


How atomic radiation may be used to 
hasten genetic changes in fruits will be 
one of the features of Cornell exhibits 
commemorating the first hundred years 
of the New York State Horticultural 
Society and looking ahead to the Second 
Century of Horticulture. The exhibit 
will be staged in Rochester’s new War 
Memorial Building January 17 to 20. 


The display will come from the Brook- 
haven National Laboratory for Biologi- 
cal Research at Upton, N. Y. It was used 
in Geneva, Switzerland, last summer in 
connection with the international confer- 
ence on the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 


The Experiment Station at Geneva is 
cooperating with the Brookhaven Labora- 
tory in studies of the effect of atomic 
radiation on fruit buds. Other depart- 
ments in Cornell University are also co- 
operating on effects of radiations on 
flowers and grains. 


The exhibit will contain live material 
illustrating the effects of radiation and a 
miniature of the gamma field used at 
Brookhaven in the cooperative research. 

Other units in the Cornell display will 
visualize the development of immunity 
to pesticides by orchard mites, the use 
of thinning sprays, old vs. modern pack- 
aging methods, controlled atmospheric 
storage of apples, research on processed 
applies, fruit tree nutrition, and the 
screening of fungicides. 


New and old apple varieties and new 
varieties of small fruits and grapes pre- 
served by freezing for the occasion will 
be conspicuous features of the display. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


JANUARY 9-10, 1956 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, 2nd Annual Con- 
ference for Processors’ Fieldmen, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-18, 1956 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Can- 
ners School, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. 


JANUARY 16-21, 1956 — NATIONAL 
FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
(Meeting Jan. 16). 


JANUARY 17-21, 1956 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


JANUARY 19-21, 1956—CANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibition (Annual Meeting Janu- 
ary 21), Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


JANUARY 23-25, 1956—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Canners’ and Field- 
men’s School, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette. 


JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 1, 1956— 
FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., 
N.A.F.F.D., Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


FEBRUARY 1-2, 1956 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS AND FREEZERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Ninth Annual Canners’ and Fieldmen’s 
Short Course, Kahler Hotel, Rochester. 


FEBRUARY 1-3, 1956 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, llth An- 
nual Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. 


FEBRUARY 6-9, 1956—OHIO CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Canners’ and Fieldmen’s 
Conference (Feb. 6-7) and Processors 
Conference (Feb. 8-9) Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 


FEBRUARY 7-8, 1956 — TRI - STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Fieldmen’s School, 
University of Delaware, Newark. 


FEBRUARY 8, 9, 1956 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION RAW PRODUCTS CON- 
FERENCE—University of Wisconsin Cam- 
pus, Madison. 


FEBRUARY 14-15, 1956 — NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Canners’ School, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 16, 17, 1956 — OZARK 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION—Annual Conven- 
tion, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mis- 
souri. 

FEBRUARY 17-18, 1956 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, California. 


FEBRUARY 21, 22, 1956—IowA-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS SHORT COURSE—Memo- 
rial Union, Iowa State College, Ames. 
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FEBRUARY 22-24, 1956 — CANNED 
FOODS ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Annual Convention, Georgia Hotel, Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 27-29, 1956—cANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Harrison Hot Springs Hotel, 
Harrison Hot Springs, B. C., Canada. 


MARCH 2-3, 1956—VIRGINIA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia. 


MARCH 5-9, 1956—NATIONAL-AMERI- 
CAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
50th Annual Convention, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois, 


MARCH 23-24, 1956—UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 26-27, 1956—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 52nd Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 


APRIL 6, 1956 — NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


APRIL 8-11, 1956 —vU. S. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION — Annual Conven- 
tion and Grocery Distribution Exposi- 
tion, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 


MAY 6-10, 1956—SUPERMARKET INSTI- 
TUTE — Annual Convention, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


JUNE 10-14, 1956—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF RETAIL GROCERS—Annual Conven- 
tion, Los Angeles, California. 


NOVEMBER 8-9, 1956 — IowA-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION — Annual 
Meeting, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


JANUARY 6, 1957—NATIONAL FROZEN 
FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., N.A.F.F.D., 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


FEBRUARY 1957— NATIONAL CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, 
Annual Convention, Chicago, Illinois. 


PRINTED INFORMER BOWS OUT 


‘The Tri-State Informer” (in printed 
form, that is), breezy semi-monthly 
organ of the Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, was published for the last time on 
December 21st, 1955. Taking its place 
to provide more prompt information to 
members, will be a mimeographed In- 
former sent out each week. Subscribers 
will receive in much the same form, the 
General Tri-State Informer every two 
weeks. Advertising space, as usual for 
these lattre, will be provided in the An- 
nual Directory. 
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FREEZER MEETING SHAPING UP 


More than 3,000 leaders in the frozen 
food industry are expected to attend the 
biggest all-industry convention his- 
tory Jan. 29 to Feb. 2 in New York City 
at a joint annual meeting of the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers and 
the National Frozen Food Distributors 
Association. 


Packers and distributors of frozen 


foods, now a $2,000,000,000 industry, will 
gather from all parts of the United 
States to discuss merchandising plans 
for 1956 at the Waldorf-Astoria and Bel- 
mont-Plaza hotels. In addition, many 
brokers, warehousemen, retail grocers, 
suppliers and transportation representa- 
tives are expected to attend. 


Major address will be delivered by the 
two association presidents, Charles L, 
Mentley, New York, and Sam Vogel, 
Little Rock, Ark., presidents of the 
NAFFP and NFFDA, respectively. 


Of particular interest to consumers and 
retailers will be the release of the first 
phase of a five-year $250,000 frozen food 
nutritional study being conducted by the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
for the packers association, according to 
Mentley. 


“This study will establish specific an- 
swers for homemakers and dieticians as 
to the nutritive values of an ever-expand- 
ing line of frozen food products,” Mentley 
said. The study will be presented by Dr. 
L. J. Teply, foundation director. 


CEMENTED CAN POPULAR 
WITH CONCENTRATORS 


Frozen concentrated orange juice will 
go to market in cemented sideseam cans 
under more than 100 different labels in 
1956, according to George Henschel, 
general sales manager of American Can 
Company. 


The cemented can, which was pioneered 
and introduced by Canco during the last 
packing season, has been so popular that 
the can company is converting lines at all 
three of its Florida plants to meet the 
concentrator’s demands for this type of 
can, Henschel said. He explained that 
several packers used the new container 
last year, and the majority of the Flo’- 
ida conventrators will be using it in 195‘. 
“Florida concentrators packed almost 10 
million gallons of frozen concentrated 
citrus last season, using more than one 
billion 6-ounce cans,” said Henschel. 


“The cemented seam permits attractive 
lithography all around the can to provice 
a sparkling, dynamic package 
greater sales appeal,” said Henschei. 
“The solderless container is a result of 
the company’s continuing search for tir- 
less cans as part of the ‘Operation Su:- 
vival’ program.” 
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Market Starts Year on Strong Note 


THE SITUA TION—On this, the second 
“working” day of the year (January 4th), 
it’s difficult to get a line on specific mar- 
ket activity. As our correspondents tell 
readers in the columns following, canned 
foods markets begin the New Year on a 
very strong note, with just about every 
item on the list, fruits, vegetables and 
fish, strong to advancing; even cocktail 
is showing signs of recovery, and on most 
other fruits buyers are “hoping” some of 
their competitors won’t take full delivery 
on prior orders, but for practical pur- 
poses this seems a faint hope. Fish too, 
is strong all down the line, with tuna 
promising to get a great deal of attention 
in view of the scarcity of salmon and 
sardines, 

But at the same time, this market 
strength does not mean that the canner 
is operating on a high profit basis; a 
point aptly taken by a Pennsylvania can- 
ner this week, points out that the 
large packs of 1954 resulted in lower than 
cost prices and that, in 1955, with selling 
prices advancing to a point that would 
normally yield a profit, crop failures with 
short packs and increased costs were ex- 
perienced. It is hardly necessary to re- 
mind the canning industry that costs will 
be even higher in 1956 and this should be 
definitely borne in mind in planning acre- 
age. \ shrewd and seasoned observer this 
week told the writer he expects a 40,000,- 
000 case pack of corn in 1956, provided 
the weather is right. Not too many ob- 
serves would doubt that. This is the 
very ype of historical record that should 
be reversed this time. 

Off rings during the holiday week were 
very efinitely on the light side, yet lists 
date’ January 2nd are reaching this office 
in in veasing numbers today. Early re- 
ports from our roving reporters indicate 
consi erable buying interest, confirming 
repo’ s that year-end inventories uncov- 
ered number of dangerously low spots, 
part) alarly in veiw of the many known 
shor’ ges in first hands, and this is con- 
firm: by the number of blank spaces on 
cann lists. 


SI )RTAGES—A well-known Wiscon- 
sinc nner, for instance, quotes only 8 oz. 
and .o. 1 corn, both whole kernel and 
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cream style, golden and white, except that 
one thousand cases of No. 10 cream style 
Co-Gent. is offered at $9.25. He offers 
only two items in 303 sweet peas: fancy 
3’s at $1.65 and extra standard 3’s at 
$1.45, and six items in 303 Alaskas, No. 
10s, either Alaska or sweets. 


A national advertiser has withdrawn 
on Eastern asparagus, Midwest kraut, 
and No. 10 peas. The corn list for ship- 
ment prior to February 15th is on the 
same basis as November 4th last; whole 
kernel and cream style golden 303’s and 
12 oz. vac., $1.75; whole kernel Co-Gent. 
in 303’s, $1.80, cream style, $1.60. East- 
ern spinach is listed at $1.07%, $1.55, 
$2.27% and $6.70 for 8 oz., 303’s, 244’s 
and 10’s, respectively. Midwest 8 oz. and 
303’s are the same, 214’s, $2.25 and 10’s 
$6.35. Featured brand of green limas are 
listed at $2.55 for 303’s, with extra stand- 
ard greens at $1.50 for the 303 size and 
$9.75 for 10’s, f.o.b. Midwest. Pumpkin is 
quoted out at $1.17% for 303’s and $1.60 
for 2%’s. The same canner offers tiny 
whole beets in 303 glass at $1.70, f.o.b. 
Midwest, and $1.90, f.o.b. East shipping 
points. For 303 sliced, also in glass, the 
prices are $1.57% and $1.70, respectively; 
for diced, $1.07%2 and $1.25. 


DEC. SHIPMENTS — From all areas 
come reports that December shipments 
were well above average for this norm- 
ally slow month. It will be recalled that 
shipments of corn through December Ist, 
this year, at 11.7 million cases were about 
a million cases short of last year, with 
three quarters of this occurring in the 
month of November. Pea shipments, on 
the other hand, were a half million cases 
greater at 16 million for the same period, 
with about three quarters of this increase 
occurring also in the month of November. 
Even so, as of December Ist, because of 
the greatly reduced pack of corn, Decem- 
ber 1st stocks of corn at 22.8 million 
cases were more than 6 million cases 
short of last year’s supply at that time, 
while the supply of peas at 17 million 
cases was about one million cases greater. 
An Indiana canner this week offered 
fancy whole kernel and cream style 
golden out at the same price of $1.50, 


while reducing the price on Co-Gent. 
whole kernel and cream style 10c a dozen 
each, to $1.55. 


SOUTHERN OFFERINGS—Some Mis- 
sissippi prices on items popular in the 
South: Spinach is quoted at $1.15, $1.70 
and $5.50 for 303’s, 244’s and 10’s. Mus- 
tard and/or turnip greens at $.90, $1.40 
and $4.50 for the same sizes respectively; 
kale and chopped collards on the same 
basis. Crowder peas, black-eye peas and 
field peas, with or without snaps, are 
listed at $1.45 for 303’s and $7.50 for 10’s. 
Whole okra at $1.55 for 303’s and $7.50 
for 10’s, with cut at $1.20 and $6.00, 
respectively. Number 3 vac. whole sweet 
potatoes are listed at $2.10 with yams in 
heavy syrup at $2.30 for No. 3 sq. and 
$8.75 for 10’s. Whole pimentoes at 
$1.224%2-$1.25 for 4 oz., $1.85-$1.87% for 
7 oz., $6.40 for 2%4’s and $22.00 for 10’s. 
These prices in tin. 4 oz. glass is quoted 
at $1.40 with 7 oz. at $2.074%. The same 
eanner lists fancy 2-sieve whole Blue 
Lake beans in 303’s at $2.20, 3-sieve at 
$2.00, 4-sieve cut 10’s, $10.50, and regular 
whole beans in 2-sieve 303’s at $1.90, 2’s 
$2.20 and 10’s $9.75. Long cut standard 
green beans are quoted at $1.20, 2.00 and 
$6.50 for 303’s, 2%’s and 10’s, respec- 
tively. 


TOMATOES—It’s hardly necessary to 
mention tomatoes or tomato products for 
these are exceedingly difficult to find, 
with even California, where a larger than 
normal pack was made as outlined in this 
column in the December 26th issue, not 
offering tomatoes or tomato products 
freely. However, more prices are ex- 
pected to appear from this area within 
the next few days. 


NCA this week reports a 1955 tomato 
juice pack of 23,633,931 actual cases, 
compared with 23,426,942 cases in 1954. 
5.4 million cases of tomato juice were 
carried into this season, compared with 
10.1 the prior season, so that total 1955- 
56 supplies would amout to 29.0 million 
cases compared with 33.5 million cases 
in 1954-55. While no report of the pack 
by states is provided by NCA, the Can- 
ners League of California reports a Cali- 
fornia pack of 11.0 millon cases in 1955, 
while New York packed 1.3 million cases 
and Indiana 2.2 million cases. Important 
can sizes packed in 1955 included 13 mil- 
lion cases of 46 oz., 3.4 million cases of 
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2’s, 2.4 million cases of individual 5-6 oz., 
and 1.4 million cases of 211 cylinder. 


CITRUS—As is well known, it’s a 
: growers year in the citrus industry, the 
total supply of Florida oranges being 
about the same as in the past two years, 
but with demand up considerably. The 
Florida Citrus Mutual this week predicts 
that the national retail value of all citrus 
products for the 1955-56 season will be 
$100,000,000 more than last years $750,- 
000,000. Meanwhile, hot-pack canners are 
having a time of it, as the frozen concen- 
trators continue to bid high for the raw 
product. The Florida pack of canned hot 
pack orange juice totalled 9% million 
cases, basis 2’s, up to December 24th, 
compared with 9.3 million cases same 
period last year. Stocks on December 
24th totalled 7.2 million cases, the same 
as last year. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Good Buying Interest Indicates Need For Im- 
mediate Replacement—Following The Mar- 
ket On Tomatoes—Corn Strongly Held— 
Pea Demand Expected—Early Rise In Citrus 
Expected — Improved Buying Interest In 
Fruits—Tuna Profiting By Shortage Of Other 
Fish—Many Shrimp Canners Withdrawn. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 5, 1956 


THE SITUATION—The new year has 
gotten off to a fairly promising start, in- 
sofar as canned foods business is con- 
cerned in this area, and quite a bit of 
buying interest is beginning to make its 
appearance. The tendency of buyers to 
make additional committments prior to 
the Atlantic City meetings, it is believed, 
stems from the fact that year-end inven- 
tories revealed the need for replacements 
in many instances. By no means insig- 
nificant, too, is the strong statistical 
position of the canned foods market as 
1956 gets under way, and consequent 
buyer expectation that canners will be 
showing rather strong price views when 
they get together in Atlantic City later 
this month for NCA’s annual gathering. 


te THE OUTLOOK — With retail food 
a volume continuing to reach new high 
= peaks from month to month, distributors 
are beginning to take another look at 
their inventory policy with respect to 
staples. This means that on some lines, 
where supplies in canner hands are un- 
usually light for this season of the year, 
distributors will endeavor to get addi- 
tional supplies under contract — either 
for immediate delivery, or for shipment 
during the second quarter of the year. 
Buyers are closely studying reports from 
California on recent flood damage in some 
of the fruit canning areas because of 
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possible reductions in supplies of can- 
ning fruit for the 1956 season. 


TOMATOES—Canners in all parts of 
the country go into the new year with 
trends favoring a continued sellers’ mar- 
ket over the balance of the current mar- 
keting season. Buyers, on the other hand, 
appear resigned to a policy of following 
the market, making replacements only 
when necessary. There is rather a wide 
range of quotations coming out of the 
Tri-States, reflecting the sold-up posi- 
tion of the market. On standards, can- 
ners’ views range all the way from $1.30 
to $1.40 on 303s, with 2%s holding from 
$2.15 to $2.30, and 10s strong at $8.00 to 
$8.50. Extra standards, where available, 
command a minimum of $1.75 for 303s. 
Midwestern canners are generally firm at 
$1.40 on standard 303s, with extra stand- 
ards at $1.50 or better, while in California 
standard 308s are bringing from $1.25 to 
$1.30, with extra standards at $1.40 or 
better. 


CORN—Buyers will be in the market 
for additional supplies of fancy corn, and 
are finding a rather strong undertone 
prevailing, with 303s held at $1.50 to 
$1.60 in the east and at about the same 
level in the midwest. On extra standard 
303s, whole kernel lists anywhere from 
$1.35 to $1.45 at canneries, with standards 
quoted at $1.25 in the East and from $1.20 
to $1.25 in the Midwest. 


PEAS—Chains and wholesalers are ex- 
pected back in the market for additional 
supplies, with demand centering to a con- 
siderable extent on fancies and extra 


MORE BROKERS SELLING 
FROZEN FOODS 


More NFBA food broker firms are now 
selling frozen food products than ever 
before, Watson Rogers, NFBA President 
revealed in announcing the results of a 
survey made of the listings in the direc- 
tory of members of the National Food 
Brokers Association. He said the sta- 
tistics showed that today 42 percent of 
the 1821 NFBR members sell one or more 
frozen food products. 


“This repersents an increase from 1949 
of 62 percent in the number of food 
broker firms who sell frozen foods. Com- 
pared to 1953, the date of the last NFBA 
directory, the increase was 11 percent. 


“The directory listings urther show an 
average increase of 20 percent since 1953 
in the total number of classifications of 
frozen foods sold by food brokers. Many 
hundreds of frozen food products are in- 
cluded in these classifications,” Mr. 
Rogers stated, 
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standards. The market goes into the new 
year with a relatively stable market rul- 
ing in major canning areas, and prices 
unchanged from recent levels. 


CITRUS — Reports from Florida in- 
creasingly emphasize price pressure on 
canners of single strength juice as 
aggressive buying by concentrators and 
shippers of fresh chilled juice cuts into | 
the available supply of raw fruit, and 
strengthens prices thereon. Buyers have 
been making additional committments on 
juices, anticipating an early upswing in 
cannery prices. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Some im. 
provement in buying interest has devel- 
oped, with distributors interested in any 
blocks of goods which may have become 
available as a result of year-end cancella- 
tions by other buyers, or absence of ship- 
ping instructions against contract com- 
mittments which may have freed goods 
for spot trading. There are no price 
changes reported in West Coast canned 
fruits this week, although there are some 
indications of a softening market on cling 
peaches in some quarters. 


TUNA—The trade is showing more in- 
terest in tuna, and it is expected that high 
prices and short supplies of top salmon 
grades will result in more distributor 
merchandising emphasis on tuna fish for 
the Lenten season. Meanwhile, California 
canners continue to quote fancy solid 
pack white meat quarters at $7.35 per 
case, with halves at $12.00 and ones at 
$23.50, all f.o.b. canneries, with fancy 
solid pack light meat holding at $6.75 for 
quarters, $11 for halves, and $21.50 for 
ones. 


SARDINES — The situation in Maine 
continues strong, with prices holding firm 
at $8.50 per case for quarter keyless oils, 
f.o.b. Remaining light supplies are re- 
ported concentrated in strong hands, and 
a sold-out market is envisioned by the 
time 1956 pack is ready for shipment. 
California canners, once again back in the 
sardine picture -in volume, are offering 
ones ovals in mustard or tomato sauce 
at $6.75 per case, with tall naturals at 
$5.00, f.o.b. 


SALMON—There is no change in the 
salmon picture in the Northwest, and it 
is still a story of small unsold stocks and 
firm prices, insofar as top qualities are 
concerned. Canners look for a bare mar- 
ket before 1956 packing operations get 
under way along the Columbia River «nd 
in Alaska. 


SHRIMP—Reports from the Gulf indi- 
cate that many canners have withdrawn 
from the market, as a result of sharply 
rising costs for raw fish and limited 1n- 
sold holdings of the canned product. It 
is indicated that canners’ views will ‘ind 
regular 5 oz. small shrimp priced aroiind 
$3.75 when offerings are resumed, vw ith 
jumbos at somewhere in the neighborh od 
of $5.25, 
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The Biggest and Best Yet... 


A veritable gold mine of Canning Industry information, includ- 
ing Food Laws and Regulations, Labeling Requirements, PMA 
Grades for determining quality, Pack Statistics, Crop Statistics, 
Buyer's Guide, and much other needed information, compiled 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Strong, Stable Markets With Light Offerings 
As New Year Begins—Applesauce Has Now 
Definitely Reversed Itself—Prorating Fancy 
Wax Beans With Better Greens Tight Also— 
Only Skimpy Offerings Of Tomatoes And 
Products—Kraut Strong And Advancing— 
Heavy January Movement Corn Expected— 
Orange Juice Canners Meeting Stiff Compe- 
tition From Concentrators — Cocktail Only 
Weak Fruit Item. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Jan. 5, 1956 . 


THE SITUATION—As the new year 
gets under way, it is viewed with consid- 
erable justified confidence that it will be 
one of strong stable markets in the food 
industry, at least until the new packs 
again get under way. Beyond that time 
it is difficult to predict conditions as so 
much depends on weather and the amount 
of food that eventually ends up in cans. 
However, a good many items will come 
on really bare markets and a condition of 
this kind always keeps the ball rolling at 
a strong pace until the pipe lines are 
again filled up. Overall business condi- 
tions are expected to be good with plenty 
of money in the consumer’s pocket to 
spend for food among other thing. There 
is plenty of evidence that canners may be 
blessed with another year during which 
the vast majority will operate at profit- 
able levels. 


The early days of 1956 find canned 
food offerings very much lighter than 
they have been for quite some time and 
unless additional merchandise comes out 
of hiding, things are going to be ex- 
tremely tight in many lines. Tomatoes, 
all tomato products, kraut, better grades 
of beans, Cling peaches, pears and salmon 
are some of the major food items which 
are offered only very sparingly and will 
present some pretty knotty problems for 
those distributors that are not covered 
with responsible sources of supply. There 
is also a distinct possibility of shortages 
in certain pineapple items and citrus can- 
ners believe supplies of natural juice 
won’t be sufficient to care for demands. 
All in all, it looks like a seller’s market 
from now until new pack and maybe be- 
yond that. 


APPLESAUCE—Here is another prod- 
uct that has reversed itself and joined the 
group that is operating on a strong mar- 
ket. Indications of a bumper pack started 
the season off on the weak side with sauce 
selling at bargain rates but when it be- 
came obvious that anticipated pack totals 
would never be reached, prices started 
moving up. Currently, many New York 
canners are withdrawn from the market 
and some of them report a well sold posi- 
tion. Where goods are offered fancy sauce 
is firm at $1.35 for 303s and $7.25 for 
tens and meeting with little or no resist- 
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ance. Unsold stocks should move out now 
without further difficulty. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS—Chicago 
buyers all have fancy wax beans on the 
want list and are having no success in 
locating the supplies they need. Nothing 
is offered from any area and even those 
buyers that have goods on contract are 
hurt as pro-rated deliveries cut deeply 
into original set asides. Shipments still 
coming into Chicago are being billed at 
$1.70 for fancy three sieve cuts in 303s 
with tens at $9.75. Better grades of green 
beans are also getting scarce and, while 
not as tight as wax, will be tough to find 
as the season wears on. Prices are strong 
at $1.60 and $9.25. 


TOMATOES—Skimpy offerings are all 
Chicago distributors can find from local 
canners with every indication the situa- 
tion will get worse before it gets better. 
Tens of any kind are very short and even 
standards are firmly held at $8.50 where 
they can be found with extra standards 
at $9.00 to $9.25. Standard 2%s are listed 
at a bottom of $2.45 and extra standards 
sold here last week at $2.60 with unsold 
supplies of both grades at a minimum. 
Standard 308s are scarce at $1.40 and any 
volume buying could clean these up in 
short order. Offerings of this item from 
the Ozarks and Texas have eased the 
situation slightly with stocks available 
at $1.20 although quantities are not 
heavy. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Local supplies 
of all products are tighter than they have 
been for many years. Fancy juice offer- 
ings are hard to find with prices up to 
$2.70 to $2.75 and the pack is a long ways 
off. Catsup is just about a thing of the 
past with only odd lots of 14 oz. standard 
at $1.75 and fancy at $1.95 listed. Stand- 
ard tens are held at $12.00 with fancy at 
$13.00 but supplies are so limited prices 
don’t mean very much. California tomato 
paste is in heavy demand with nothing 
offered from the Coast. There is really 
no market as any sales would be made on 
an individual basis if the goods could be 
found. 


KRAUT—One of the strongest mar- 
kets on the list with further increases in 
the making. During December fancy 
kraut was selling here at $1.70 for 2%s, 
$1.22% for 303s and $5.60 for tens but 
it looks like this month will bring price 
levels up to at least the basis of $1.75 for 
2%s. Higher prices have not affected the 
sale of kraut as yet and the movement off 
of retail shelves is excellent. National 
kraut and frankfurter week begins early 
next month and should further stimulate 
sales as this industry always does an 
excellent job of promoting. 


CORN — Trading began to perk up 
somewhat during the latter part of De- 
cember and heavier movement to dis- 
tributors is expected this month. Earlier 
purchases are cleaning up and stocks will 
have to be replenished, Meanwhile, prices 
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stay strong with fancy corn at $1.50 for 
308s and $9.25 for tens while extra stand- 
ard is held at $1.35 and $8.50 and stand- 
ard at $1.20 and $7.50. 


CITRUS—Florida canners continue to 
meet strong competition from concentra- 
tors in their efforts to buy fresh fruit 
and a good part of the midseason orange 
crop is going into the frozen concen- 
trated form. With a short Valencia crop 
in the making, canners feel they will not 
be able to pack sufficient juice to care for 
demands. Some of the major factors have 
withdrawn from the market on natural 
juice as sales have greatly exceeded their 
ability to pack. Prices were unchanged 
from last week but the market is very 
strong and it looks like even higher prices 
are in the offing. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—With the ex- 
ception of fruit cocktail, all fruit mar- 
kets on the Coast have been strong right 
from the start. Independent peach canners 
have only limited quantities of Clings to 
offer at very firm prices. Pear prices are 
unchanged from openings but buyers here 
complain they cannot find the kind and 
quantities they need. Certain sizes such 
as 30/35 count in tens, which is one of 
the popular counts, cannot be found in 
the Northwest. Fancy 2%s, 5/7 or 7/9 
are also not offered and the trade are not 
very happy about the situation. Sweet 
cherries and berries have moved very well 
and buyers are finding they are unable 
to locate certain grades and sizes that are 
needed. Prune plum supplies are any- 
thing but burdensome and the trade are 
going to have trouble buying what they 
need before another pack rolls around. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Flood Damaged Warehouse Stocks Light— 
Dry Beans Continue to Weaken—Asparagus 
Strengthens Due To Flood — Spinach In 
Strong Position — Tomatoes Not Offered 
Freely—Assay Flood Damage To Peaches— 
Cocktail Firmer — Sardines Running Better 
Than Last Year But Below Previous Records. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Jan. 5, 1956 


THE SITUATION—There is little to 
report along the line of price changes in 
California canned products, with canners 
in general busily engaged in assaying ‘he 
effects of the recent disastrous floods and 
in engaging in relief work. Some firms 
have sustained losses in equipment and 
in warehouse stocks of the canned prod- 
uct, but these are not rated as large in 
any instance. The damage caused by ‘he 
floods in this State is now rated between 
$150,000,000 and $175,000,000. About 
1,000,000 acres were inundated in 43 
counties of Northern California, with 
much of this in rich agricultural districts. 
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Esvecially hard hit have been peach 
growing districts and the area in the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin River delta 
where the asparagus industry is centered. 


DRY BEANS—Trading in dry bean 
markets was reported as seasonally slow 
as the new year got under way, with can- 
ners waiting for year-end inventories be- 
fore placing any important orders. In the 
meantime the downward trend in prices 
continues. Supplies at the beginning of 
the 1955-56 season were slightly below 
those of a year earlier. The crop of 
Limas, Pinks and California Reds was 
lighter than a year earlier, but increases 
were noted in Blackeyes and Whites. At 
the opening of the new year No. 1 Black- 
eye beans were available at $5.65 to $5.85 
per hundred pounds, depending upon the 
district where grown. Large Limas were 
being held firm at $10.30, Baby Limas at 
$8.10 and Small Whites at $7.70. Canners 
are expected to show more interest in 
the immediate future as their stocks are 
at low ebb. 


ASPARAGUS—A strengthening in the 
canned asparagus market has been noted 
as a result of flood conditions in the Delta 
District. Stocks in first hands are rather 
substantial, owing to the very large pack 
of last season. Some islands have been 
inundated, including Empire Island, nine 
miles from Stockton, where a loss of 
more than $1,000,000 is reported. Aspara- 
gus is grown largely on islands that are 
sparsely populated, with workers coming 
from homes on higher ground. In normal 
years, shipping to the fresh markets gets 
under way in February, becoming heavy 
in March. 


SPINACH—Spinach acreage in Cali- 
fornia for the new year is still a matter 
of speculation, since some of this is in 
the flooded areas. Movement of the 1955 
pack and carryover has been steady and 
some large canners are closely sold up 
again. Prices of independent canners are 
largely on the basis of $1.15 for No. 303, 
$1.60 for No. 2% and $4.75 for No. 10, 
all for fancy. Featured brands are at the 
usual advance. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes and tomato 
products are not being offered by Cali- 
fornia canners as freely as might be ex- 
pecied from the size of the pack as re- 
cenily announced in detail. Some can- 
ners have nothing to offer, having been 
forced to prorate deliveries of every item 
in ‘heir lists, but these are canners in 
dist -icts where the shortness of the sea- 
son cut down packs. Other canners are 
ma.ing inventories of holdings and are 
ex} ‘cted to be back into the market again 
wit: offerings running a wider range 
the . now in effect. 


| EACHES—The canned peach market 
ha: been strengthened during the past 
tw. weeks by the reports of heavy dam- 
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age to orchards, especially in the Sacra- 
mento Valley. Growers in the Yuba City 
area were especially hard hit by the flood 
and it is estimated that from 5,000 to 
6,000 acres of bearing peaches, mostly 
clings, have been inundated. Yuba County 
has about 15,000 acres devoted to peach 
culture. The amount of damage that will 
be done depends on how long orchards 
are flooded. Experts say that many 
orchards will be out of production perma- 
nently and others will show the effects of 
the flooding for two or three years. Can- 
ner lists on cling peaches remain un- 
changed but a firmer tendency is noted. 
It is suggested that new lists make an 
appearance early in the year. 


COCKTAIL—Fruit cocktail, which had 
been softening in price as the old year 
neared an end, is a bit firmer. For strictly 
fancy, prices are largely $2.15 for No. 
303, $3.35 for No. 2% and $12.50. Lists 
were recently revised downward by some 
of the larger operators and quite an im- 
provement in sales have been reported. 


SARDINES —Canners have handled 
rather more California sardines for the 
season to date than a year ago, but these 
are still far below records of former 
years. For the current season through 
December 29 landings totaled 67,340 tons, 
against 63,460 tons a year earlier. The 
trade advises that sales of this item in 
tomato sauce packed in 1 lb. ovals is 
ranging from $6.75 to $7.25 a case, with 
No. 1 tall in brine at $5.00-$5.25, and 5 oz. 
tall in tomato sauce at $7.00-$7.25. 


Landings of anchovies in California 
from January 1 to December 27, 1955, 
amounted to 15,806 tons, against 15,133 
for the corresponding period last year. 
Landings of mackerel for the correspond- 
ing periods were 14,396 tons against 
11,464 tons. Late year sales of 5 oz. 
anchovies in tomato sauce are reported 
at $5.40 to $6.00, according to brand, and 
a similar item in 1 lb. ovals at $6.50 to 
$7.00. 


The Associated Grocery Brokers of San 
Francisco announces the election of 
Melvin J. Schallock as President of the 
organization for the year 1956. Mr. 
Schallock has been affiliated with the food 
industry in San Francisco since 1933 and 
for the past ten years has been a partner 
of Kelley-Clarke Company, food brokers. 
He succeeds George L. Thorpe, of George 
L. Thorpe Company, who will now serve 
as Regional Director of the National 
Food Brokers Association. Other officers 
elected were: Robert LeBaron, Clyde Le- 
Baron Co., Vice President; Robert Mc- 
Henry, Steinhardter & Nordlinger, Treas- 
urer, and Herman Bauer, Bauer Broker- 
age Co., Secretary. 


NAWGA EXPANDS 
DISTRIBUTION CLINIC 
PROGRAM TO EUROPE IN ’56 


A dramatic broadening of NAWGA’s 
Conference program was announced for 
1956 by Rudolph L. Treuenfels, Market- 
ing Counsel of the National American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. It will 
be in terms of a NAWGA Clinic Abroad 
to be conducted from May 28 to June 29. 
Its purpose is to give participants an in- 
sight into recent trade accomplishments 
in some of the more advanced European 
countries. The project is open to 
NAWGA members only and to instruc- 
tors at previous NAWGA Clinics. 

Because of the use of special chartered 
planes for the Trans-Atlantic Crossing, 
enrollment had to be limited to 70 peopie. 
Better than 80 percent of the available 
spaces was immediately assigned on the 
basis of reconfirmed advance registra- 
tions. 

The dates for the clinic project have 
so been set as to permit attendance of the 
group as an “Honor Delegation” at the 
Third International Congress on Food 
Distribution in Rome. Mr. Treuenfels and 
other participants have accepted assign- 
ments as reporters in various divisions 
of this international event. 

NAWGA announced that it had re- 
tained Mr. Henry Ostberg, Professor of 
Marketing at New York University, for 
mapping out the meetings with food in- 
dustry and food distributors in England, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy and France. Prof. 
Ostberg will devote some part of his time 
during the next few weeks to the develop- 
ment of this program in close collabora- 
tion with U. S. Authorities, particularly 
the State Department, the International 
Cooperation Administration and the De- 
partment of Commerce, as well as Ameri- 
can Embassies in all the countries to be 
visited. 

At the same time contacts will be 
established with foreign ofod trade lead- 
ers and associations, the trade press and 
a number of individual companies in 
principal commercial centers all along the 
way. In this connection, the group will 
also honor a number of invitations that 
were extended by visitors to NAWGA 
Headquarters and by participants in offi- 
cial study tours to the U. S. A. over the 
past few years. They will be offered an 
opportunity at their own places of busi- 
ness to discuss American views and 
American know-how with highly experi- 
enced operators who are to be members 
of this extraordinary clinic project. 


$$$ $ $ 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 


Saves 25%. Order now. 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2. Md. 
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Note: Many items, particularly vege- 
tables, are withdrawn and prices 


represent either last prices quoted or 
for regular customers only. 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 5.10 
Mammoth 4.90 
Large 4.85 
Gr. & Wh., Tips, Colossal............ 4.35 
Ungraded 5 


No. 10 Cut Spears 
Pic., all Gr., Mam.-Lge.. 
N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth Spears 
Large Spears 3.95-4.00 
Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 


No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pic 1.77% 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 
BEANS, SrkincLess, GrEEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02z............. 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Fey., 3 sv., Cut, No. 308......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 o2z....... -90-.92% 
No. 303 1.25-1.40 
No. 2% 2.10 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303......... 1.10-1.15 
No. 2% 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
New York & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.70-1.75 
Cut, Fey., 4 sv., No. 308......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.30-1.50 
No. 2% 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
No. 10 6.50 
Fey., Fr. Style, Cut, Gr., 
No. 303 1.50-1.65 
Fey., 3 sv., cut 
o. 303 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
Std., No. 303 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
FLORIDA 
WISCONSIN 
Ai Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., 
No. 303 2.35-2.45 
No. 10 12.50 
No. 10 11.50 
a Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 
4 sv., No. 303 1.50 
10 8.00-9.50 
10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1,.25-1.30 
a No. 10 6.25 
No. 10 5.50 
Wax, Cut, Fey., 8 1.70-1.75 
9.75-10.00 
4 sv. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. 1.40 
5 sv. 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
OZARKS 
Fey., Fr. Style, No. 308............000 1.45 
No. 10, 4 sv 10.50 
Wh. Reg., No. 308, 2 sV......c.ccc.c0000 1.90 
No. 10, 2 sv 9.75 
No. 10 8.25 
1.20 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.50 
= N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 
a Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.25-2.40 
No. 10 13.00 
2.15-2.20 
No. 10 12.50 
Vertical, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......2.45 


4 sv., No. 303 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., 


No. 10 


2.3214 


No. 1.90 


10.60 


4 sv., No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 9.35 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303......... woe 
No. 10 8.50 
1.27%4-1.40 
No. 10 7.85-8.15 
KEANS, LIMA 
ST 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308........2.60-2.70 
Small 2.25-2.85 
No. 10 13.00 
Medium 2.10-2.20 
No. 10 11.75 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 308..1.30-1.35 
St. Gr. & Wh., No. 303.........008 1.10 
No. 10 7.50 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 303... 1. 
Fey., Sliced No. 1.30 
WISCONSIN 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.25 
Diced, BOB 1.00.1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Cut, = 303 1.05 
No. 5.00-5.25 
N.Y. Cut & Diced 308s..1. 10 
Sliced 308s 1.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
East, Fey., Diced, 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
CORN— 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., No. 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
10 7.50-7.75 
Fey., No. 308......... 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
MIDWEST 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., No. 303 1.50-1.55 
12 oz. vac 1.50-1.55 
No, 10 9.00-9.25 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Std., No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.50 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 10 9.25 
PEAS 
Eastern Alaskas 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 808........s0000 2.10-2.25 
No. 10 12.00-12.25 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 808..........00 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303........ 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.00 
3 sv., No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 7.00-7.25 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
No. 6.50 
5 sv., No. 10 8.50 
Fey., Ung., No. 308..........0 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Ung., No. 308........ 1, 40 
No. 8.00 
4 sv. 8.25 
Std., Ung., No. 308............. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Midwest Alaskas 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 803 2.50 
No. 10 13.75 
2 sv., No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 12.25-12.50 
3 sv., No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Ex. Std., 3 sv.. No. 308........ 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.50 
1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., 4 sv., No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 


Midwest Sweets 
Fey., 3 NO. 1.65-1.70 


Fey., 4 sv., No. 


No. 10 9.00 
5 sv., No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 8.50 
Ungraded, No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 8.25 


Ex. Std., 4 sv. & Ung., 


No. 10 7.75 
5 sv., No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
Bt... SOB. 1.20-1.25 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.10 
(nom.) 1.50-1.60 
East, Fey., No. 2%........ (nom.) 1.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fcy., 
No. 303 (nom.) 1.20-1.30 


No. 2% .... ..(nom.) 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 (nom.) 5.70-6.00 
SPINACH 

Tri-State, Fey., No. 308......1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 

No. 21% 1.70 
No. 10 5.50 

No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 4.75 

TOMATOES 

Tri-STATES (most withdrawn) 

No, 2144 2.65 
No. 10 9.00-10.00 

Std., No. 303 1.30-1.40 
No. 2% 2.15-2.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

Withdrawn 

INDIANA, Ex. Std., No. 1............ 1.15 

No. 21% 2.60 
No. 10 9.00-10.00 

Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2% 2.45 
No. 10 8.50 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308.......... 1.70 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.70 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2% 2.05 
No. 10 7.50 

Std., No. 303 1,25-1.30 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 

Ozarks, Std., No. -80-.85 
No. 303 1.20 

TOMATO CATSUP 

Calif., Fey., 14 oz 1.90 
No. 10 10.50 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

No. 10 (per doz. ) .........14.50-15.50 

TOMATO PUREE 

Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 3038..1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 7.25-7.35 

Ind., _ 1.045, No. 1..(nom.) 1.00 
No. (nom.) 1.60 

(nom.) 7.00 
(nom.) 8.50 

Md., Fey., 1.045, No. 1.10 

No. 10 8.25 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

No. 10 7.25 

Calif. (gravensteins) 

No. 303, Fey 1.35 
No. 10 8.00 
APRICOTS: Pack) 

Halves, Fey., No. 3.35-3.55 
11.60-12.15 

Std., No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.15-9.75 

Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%.......... 3.50 
Unpeeled 2.27% 

CHERRIES (New Pack) 

R.E.P., Water, No. 808 1.85 
No. 2 1.90-2.00 
10.00-10.25 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%%........ 

Choice, 8 oz 1.50 
No. 303 2.60 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


No. 2% 
Northwest, R.A., Ch., 8 40 
No. 303 242% 
No. 2% 3.95 
No. 10 18.90 
N. Y. Dark Bing Ch., 
No. 303 2.35-2.75 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.15 
No. 2% 
No. 10 12.50 
Choice, No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.25 
No. 10 11.95 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 308.......... 2.05 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11,00 
Choice, No. 1.8714-1.90 
2.80-2,90 
10.25-10.50 
1.77%4-1.80 
2.6214-2.67% 
10 9.40-9.60 
Fey., No. 3.42% 
No. 1 11.50 
Choice, ‘No 2.95-2.97% 
Pe 
Calif. & N.W., Fey., No. 303....2.35 
No. 3.75 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 308 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 12.50 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.......... 
No. 2% 2.70 
PRUNE PLUMS 
No. 10 7.75-7.95 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.40 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. s/a 2.25-2.30 
No. 10 4.60-4.65 
GRAPEFRUIT 
No. 10 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.20-1.25 
46 oz. 2.70-2.80 
No. 10 5.45-5.55 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12% 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
Fey., NNO. 1.25-1.35 
46 02. 2.65-2.75 
N. Y. & Pa., Fey., No. 2......1.35-1.40 
46 oz. 2.70-2.75 
46 oz. 2.70-2.75 
No. 10 1.90 
Calif., Fey., NO. 1.15-1.22™ 
46 oz. 2.45-2.65 
No. 10 4.80- 1.90 


FISH 
SALMON—PeEr CASE 
(Nominally Quoted) 


Medium Red, No. 
‘ 
P.S. Sockeye 
Pink, Tall, NO. 3000 
£18,00-11. 
$0 
SARDINES _Pen. CASE 
Calif., Ovals, 1’s.. 
No. 1T 5.00-5.25 
TUNA Par CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.00-14.50 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11,00-12.50 
Std., Light Meat 11,00 
Chunks 9,75 
Grated 7.75 
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